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y 7 E take shame to ourselves for not having long ago re- 

deemed the pledge we gave, to bestow an early attention 
on the masterly work which stands at the head of this list of 
publications. In our Number for Febru 1824, when we 
took a view of the state of the controversy between the Abo- 
litionists and the Apologists for Slavery up to that period, we 
adverted to the first part of Mr. Stephen’s Treatise, then in 
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private circulation, as demanding the most serious attention 
of the Legislature. The volume has now been for some time 
before the public: it is the result of profound research and 
unwearied sem and entitles the learned Author to the 
warmest thanks of every friend to humanity. The Slavery of 
the Colonies has found not only its apologists but its pane- 
gyrists, as a mild and indeed ‘enviable state of servitnde ; it 
has been compared with the domestic bondage of patriarchal 
times, with the villeinage of feudal days; and a champton of 
the Colonists in the Quarterly Review attempted to ‘ simplify 
the discussion,’ by representing the present West India sys- 
tem as merely a payment of labour by maintenance, instead 
{a payment by wages. Mr. Stephen has, in the most un- 
answerable manner, exposed the utter fallacy of these insidious 
misrepresentations, and has shewn, by an immense body of 
evidence, that the slavery of the British West India colonies 
is altogether per se; that neither ancient nor modern times 
aflord a parallel to this anomaly. In the first chapter, he 
examines the origin and authority of the Colomal Slave- 
laws in general. He then proceeds to shew what those laws 
really are ; rst, what was the state of the /ex non scripta and 
of the acts of the assemblies prior to the year 1788, when the 
question of the Slave-trade began to be agitated in this 
country ; and secondly, what meliorating acts, or acts of 
preteuded melioration, have since been introduced, so tar as 
the latest parliamentary information extends. The second 
Sa ey treats of the persons who are subject to slavery, namely 
groes as such. Their slavery is founded on a corporal dis- 
tinction, originating in the will of the Creator, but which is 
made by the Colonists: a badge of infamy and vileness. If 
“ he who despiseth the poor, reproacheth his Maker,’* how 
much short of blasphemy does his oftence fall, who despises 
the complexion of the African? In this respect, the modern 
colomal slavery stands without a parallel. The slaves of 
intiquity were olten more learned, more polished than their 
masters. The Romans were instructed by their Grecian cap- 
Mussulman slave has often been known te rise to 

the highest offices in the state. In the West Indies, the bodil 
peculiarity of the slave is both the occasion of his bondage, 

and the seal of his perpetual degradation aud ignominy. 


tives. the 


* The term séave is not, in the West Indies, as in other countries 
where private bondage has prevailed, a term oi obloquy or colloquial 
reproach ; but the bodily designation is substituted for such purposes 
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in ita stead, Amidst all the reviling epithets used im anger towards 
these poor bondmen, “ you slave,” or any allusion to the condition, 
is never heard; but “ negro/’ pronounced with an angry . = 
temptuous emphasis, is a word of superlative reproach. In the 
iam of ship evuntbgl the case was so different, that the words 
villain and villainous have survived, as reproachful epithets, the con- 
ditions which gave them birth. In the colonies, it is not said, b 
way of depreciating one of slavish extraction, that his mother, gra 
mother, or ancestor was “ a slave,”” or that he is “a _freedman, but 
that he is “ a coloured person,” or that he has “ black blood in his 
veins ;’* nor is there any moral obloquy that bears any proportion to 
this disgrace. Could his ancestors be proved never to have been in 
a state of servitude, still, if they were negroes, the reproach would 
not be removed or lessened.’ 


Such is the basis of the system. Mr. Stephen passes from 
the legal subjects of the State to the legal nature and inci- 
dents of the condition itself; first, as they respect and con- 
stitute the relation between master and slave; secondly, as 
they respect questions between the slave and persons of free 
condition in general ; thirdly, as they affect the slave as an 
object of civil government and protection. In each of these 
respects, the legal condition of the West India slaves is 
proved, from parliamentary and other undeniable documents, 
to be one of unparalleled degradation and oppression, inde- 
pendently of the practical abuses which notoriously exist. 
‘ The law which governs the slave in his relations to the State, 
‘ constitutes a distinct branch of the oppression under which 
‘ he groans ;’ nor cana scheme of civil government be ima- 
cined more replete with every species of injustice and cruelty, 
than the colonial legislatures of the British islands have de- 
vised. 


‘ The great obstacle to the relief which the oppressed Africans 
might hope to obtain from the humane interposition of Parliament,’ 
remarks Mr. Stephen, ‘ has been the difficulty of bringing the true 
nature of that dreadful situation in which they are placed in our 
colonies, to the knowledge of those who have power to alter and 
improve it. Never were the arts of misrepresentation more effec- 
tually or banetully employed, than they long have been to hide the 
true merits of this shameful and deplorable case from the eyes of 
England and Europe. But, though it is to deny practical 
abuses which exist in a distant quarter of the globe, and though the 
unwritten law of the islands in what relates to the protection of the 
slaves has, as I have proved, been grossly misrepresented, the ex- 
press penal code by which they are restrained and punished, cannot 
be so easily suppressed or denied. The master, in the exercise of 
his harsh powers, may safely rely on those maxims to which custom 
and popular opinion have given the force of law; but the peace- 
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officer and the magistrate could have no authority over other mer’ 
tlaves, so as to imprison, whip, mutilate, or destroy them in a man- 


ner unknown to the law of England, without the aid of acts of as- 
sembly ; and these are capable of being authenticated, as they have 
been by the Privy Council Reports and Parliamentary Returns to 


which t have so copiously reterred. 

Liere, then, we have one great desideratum supplied. We have 
ncontestible premises from which to reason: and they are such as, 
iirly reasoued upon, may suffice to remove, in every considerate 
‘i = the great obstacle by which the advocates of the oppressed 
\iricans have been fatally opposed. They shew that to the legis- 
lators of the islands these favourable presumptions for which the 
olonists at large so loudly and speciously contend, are not fairly due. 
‘he councils and assemblies, it is pla, have mot re ‘tained those 

clings of justice and humanity which we vainly suppose to be in- 

parable from the character of an Englishman.,...[n no other country 
has the legislature (not even the Dutch) disgraced its statute-book 
by such harsh and barbarous laws. ‘Though the protection of slaves 
was a tithe wholly unknown to most of these codes, till the purpose of 
iverting the interposition of Parliament gave birth to it, their small- 
@st tre apace were every where written in blood. 

Who can conscientiously say of assemblies by which such laws 

were made, that they were fit to be trusted wit’: the sacred functions 
legislation? Parliament, no doubt, might be embarrassed with the 
letails of a slave-code; but the delegation of the work to such bodies 
1s the Colonial Assemblies was an expedient in the last degree un- 
ust. ‘The very worst of legislatures for a community of slaves, Is a 
ser ir assembly composed of and elected by their masters; and in 
oning them entirely to such lawgtvers, we have stood alone among 

ie colonizing powe y Se 

< * - * en 

Che same spirit which dictated the earlier laws, must ever cone 
ue to reign in assemblies constituted like those of our colonies; 
iuse it is perpetually generated in the breasts both of the repre- 
ntatives and the electors, by the habitual exercise of their own 
sarsh authority as masters, by the contagion of local prejudices, and 
'y that Contemptuous antipathy to the servile cl: i8s, which the physical 
peculiarities of the negro combine with his abject intelleetual and 
civil Condition to inspire. lt is the peculiar hard fate of the slaves 

the New World, that while the sympathies of nature are much di- 
minished in the master’s mind by an extreme corporal difference, the 

me ditlerence precludes by law another powerlul source of sympa- 

y, liability to the same condition, But, in the old British islands, 
the cause has received its utmost possible ¢ aggravation. White slave- 
misters, elected by white slave-masters, having been the sole legis» 
itors between themselves and the unfortunate negro, the law itself 
has confirmed and pandered to those cruel prejuaices which it ought 
to DAVE discouraged and contro lied. 


Let us not wonder, then, at the spirit which breathes in these 
Ws, Or Suppose it to be yet extinct, it is a spirit which, however dis- 
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cuised or restrained at present by the policy of the day, is still 


expire only with that baneful interior system by which it has been 
produced.’ pp. §29—335. 


in the sixth and last chapter, Mr. Stephen enters inito a legal 
nd historical investigation of the state of slavery im respect 
of its commencement,——the sources from which it may ori¢i- 
nate, and its dissolution, either by redemption, manumission, 
or enfranchisement by publhe authority. This chapter is replete 
with valuable and important information, too multifarious to 
iimit of convenient analysis. The considerations suggested 
by the following paragraphs, however, deserve espectally to be 
ittended to. Speaking of the obstacles and discouragements 
uniformly put in the way of manumissions by the: colonial 


lectstators, Mr. Stephens says :— 


‘Tt is by the white colonists who are lowest in station and fortune, 
that the distinction of colour is the most proudly and violently main- 
tained. It is a distinction which not a saves their poverty from 
contempt, but gives them some degree of consequence and power, 
ven in the meanest and most indigent state to which fortune can 
reduce them. It enables them to exact profound respect from nine 
tenths of the community, and puts them on a footing of equality with 
the remainder: for the inherent nobility of European blood makes 
compeers of all the whites, nearly levelling, in their manners towards 
each other, all disparities of rank and fortune. Such of them, there- 
fore, as earn their subsistence in the humbler walks of industry, or 
who live, as many of them do, in lazy indigence, regard with indig- 
nant eyes a free, coloured population increasing around them, follow- 
ing and thereby disparaging their own callings, and enjoying, perhaps, 
. degree of ease and comfort which they themselves cannot command. 
These characteristics may serve to account for those opprobrious acts 
of assembly which have restrained and virtually prohibited manu- 
missions ; for the poor whites, who form the populace of the West 
indies, powerfully influence the insular legislatures. 

‘ This influence was fatal at St. Domingo, as soon as the colony was 
cursed with a legislative assembly ; for it is now no longer a question 
.mong the ex-colonists in France, that the persecutions cruelly raised 
and perfidiously renewed against the mulattoes, were the true causes 
of the ruin of that island ; and it was notoriously the petits blancs, or 
white mob, who were the chief authors, not only of the insurrectiona 
massacres of which the gens de couleur were the victims, but of the 
insane policy by which the assemblies and municipalities insulted, op- 
pressed, alarmed, and finally drove them to despair. It was by the 
petits blancs that the municipal officers and committees were elected 
and filled; and it was by their clamour and violence also, that the 
colonial assemblies were urged on, at the very crisis of their fate, to 
the most desperate measures of hostility against the free, coloured 
people ; a body which alone could, and, but for their own madness, 
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certainly would have saved them from destruction. St. Domingo was 
made an aceldama and a ruin, because it was virtually governed by a 
white mob ; and because that mob hated the free negroes and mulattoes 
more than it feared the slaves. pp. $92, 3. 


The second volume of Mr. Stephen’s work is intended to 
comprise a delineation of Colonial Slavery as it exists in prac- 
tice. But ofthe horrors of the practice, few of our readers 
can be entirely ignorant. If they are of but half as deep a 
dye as a host of testimonies have proved them to be,—if they 
bear the slightest proportion to the iniquities of the Colonial 
code,—they are such as imperiously call for immediate and 
decisive redress. But, independently of the practice, Mr. 
Stephen has made out a case for Parliamentary interference. 
The state of the law is a stain upon the English name, a dis- 
grace to a civilised nation. Here is a tangible fact, which 
cannot be explained away ; and whether the practice be milder 
or more atrocious than the code, there can be no valid—we 
were going to say, no honest pretence for delaying for a single 
session, the only efficient legislative remedies. Mr. Stephen’s 
volume deserves the attentive perusal of all our readers; and 
we have only to regret, that we have not taken an earlier op- 
portunity of giving our utmost aid to its circulation. We 
must now recur to the posture of things at the date of our last 
article. 

It will be three years next May, since Mr. Canning moved, 
in the House of Commons, as an amendment upon a very tem- 
perate motion of Mr. Buxton’s, a series of declaratory Resolu- 
tions which recognised the necessity of immediate measures 
for meliorating the condition of the slave population of our 
Colonies, with a view to their eventual ‘ participation in those 
‘ civil rights and privileges which are enjoyed by other classes 
‘ of his Maiesty'e subjects.’ The declaration was important 
and satisfactory as far as it went. It admitted in sentiment, 
every thing which the Abolitionists would wish to give effect 
to by law. It ought for ever to have stopped the mouths of 
those who have represented the objects which the enemies of 
slavery have at heart, to be as chimerical as their interference 
is uncalled for. Effectual and decisive measures, vigorously 
though temperately enforced, were then unanimously agreed to 
be expedient; and the Government voluntarily came forward 
to take the prosecution of those measures into their own hands. 
Mr. Buxton readily withdrew his own propositions, concurrin 
in those of the Right Honourable Secretary, and the friends of 
the Slaves gladly consented to transfer the conduct of the 
cause to so powerful an advocate. 
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‘ There was, however,’ remarks Mr. Stephen, ¢ one great drawback 
on their hopes, and one which was the most disheartening to those 
among them who knew the Colonies best : for Mr. Canning intimated 
his practical plan to be, not the immediate introduction of any of 
his proposed measures by authority of Parliament, but the recom- 
mendation of them by the Crown to the Assemblies. 

‘The experienced friends of the Slaves must have lost their 
memories or their understandings, if e had entertained a hope 
that such a course would produce any good effect. They saw in it, 
if not frustration and positive mischiet, at least certain disappointment 
and delay. Recommendation to the Assemblies!!_ Why the experi- 
ment had been tried repeatedly during a period of twenty-six years, 
as well before as after the abolition of the Slave-trade: and had 
uniformly and totally failed. The Crown, the Parliament, and that 
far more influential body, the West India Committee of this country, 
with Mr. Ellis at the head of it, had all recommended, su licores 
and even menaced, in vain, Not a single Assembly had deigned to 
relax one cord of their rigorous bondage, or to adopt a singld 
measure that had been proposed to them for the temporal or spiritual 
benefit of the Slaves, except in a way manifestly evasive, and plainly 
intended, as well as proved by experience, to be useless; while some 
of those inexorable bodies had even met the solicitations of their 
Sovereign, and the resolutions of the supreme legislature, with 
express rejection and contempt. Recommendation to the Assem- 
blies! !! to the authors of every wrong to be redressed! of every 
oppression to be mitigated! to Slave-masters, the representatives of 
Slave-masters, hardened by familiarity with the odious system in 
which they have long been personally engaged, and surrounded with 
crowds of indigent and vulgar whites, to whom slavery yields a sordid 
subsistence, and the degradation of the blacks is privilege and re. 
spect! You might as well recommend toleration to Spanish In- 
quisitors, or Grecian liberty to the Turkish Divan. 

* Most reasonably, therefore, might the friends of the Slaves have 
regarded this part of the Right Honourable Secretary’s plan, as a 
ground not only of dissatisfaction, but distrust; had not he guarded 
it by declaring, that means should, if necessary, be employed, to make 
the recommendation effectual, and to subdue any contumacy that 
might be found in the Assemblies, by Parliamentary compulsion. 
Still, the well-informed advocates of reformation were reasonably 
alarmed. They did not doubt Mr. Canning’s sincerity, ‘The gene- 
ral liberality of his principles, is not less unquestionable than his 
transcendent eloquence: and he had been an big ery to the 
Abolition. But they saw from this hopeless project, that he laboured 
under a gross delusion as to the true state of the colonial mind ; and 
they knew the formidable influence, both public and private, from 
which he would have to unfetter himself, before he could opposé 
himself effectually to that storm that he was about to raise in the 
Colonies, and make his way to his ulterior purpose.’ <emagibe 
“ England Enslaved,” &c. pp. 4, 5. 
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What has been the result? In the words of Mr. Brougham, 
‘ Nothing, absolutely nothing.’ Or rather, as we shall pre- 
sently see, worse than nothing. The local legislatures have 
refused, without a single exception, to comply with even the 
moderate requisitions of his Majesty’s ministers as embodied 
in the Order of Council for Trinidad. That of Demerara only 
has issued an ordinance, in which some of the most important 
clauses are omitted, and others so modified as to be rendered 
nugatory. The Quarterly Reviewer, who has again been 
labouring to mystify the subject, and to asperse the Abo- 
litionists, pretends, that improvements are going on in every 
part of the West Indies with ‘ augmented rapidity,’—an asser- 
tion in palpable contradiction of every official document. 
« We will specify,’ he says, ‘ only two acts of the Assembly 
‘in Jamaica: one is to remove impediments to manumission, 
* and the other, to encourage attendance on a Saturday instead 
¢ of a Sunday market.’ The real character of these two acts, 
will appear from the following explanation, 


‘ Slaves had hitherto been exempt from al] mesne process on 
Sundays, not on account of any debts of their own, for they had 
none, but on account of their master’s debts. Sunday, therefore, 
was the only day on which a needy planter (and nine-tenths of the 
resident planters are needy men) could permit his slaves to carry 
their surplus provisions, or on which he himself could send them 
with his produce to market, without the imminent risk of their being 
seized by the marshal. ‘This exemption, as it respects slaves, is ex- 
tended, by the Act of last session, to Saturday as well as Sunday. 
Now this exemption, which the West Indians would represent to be 
intended as a boon to the slave, is in fact a still greater boon to the 
master. It is the master’s property in the slave, and that alone, 
which this law protects; and it is against the effect of the master's 
insolvency, and not against that of the slave, that it guards. The 
Act is as follows :—** Whereas, in these times of general distress, 
many planters are greatly indebied, and by reason of such debts are 
unable to allow their slaves to go abroad upon any other than the 
Sabbath-day ; and whereas it is expedient to render the Sabbath as 
much as possible a day of rest, and for religious worship; and 
whereas it would be right and proper that slaves should be protected 
on some other day in the week beside Sunday, from being taken or 
levied upon for debt, &c.; it is therefore enacted, that from and 
after the first day of January next, it shall not be lawful to make 
any levy upon any negro or otber slave on Saturday, and that they 
shall be exempt from all such process, and also from levies by collect- 
ing constables, on that day, the same as on Sunday.” The planters 
of Jamaica, therefore, have in fact availed themselves of the clamour 
tor reform, to raise additional barriers against their creditors, by an 
Act which, we admit, to a certain degree protects the slave also, 
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but which, at the same time, does so no further than the. 
shall please. The slave cannot legally pass the bounds of his master’s 
estate without his written permission. 

‘ The other Act, for which the legislature of Jamaica desire 
credit, is one for “ a Impediments to the Manumission of 
Slaves by Owners having only a limited interest ;”?—not for removing 
impediments in the way of the slave who wishes to obtain his free- 
dom, but in the way of the master who, from interest or favour, 
may wish to give it. This vaunted Act, therefore, goes no further 
than the point at which the planters of Demerara are resolved to 
stop, if they can prevail on Lord Bathurst to permit them to do 
80.” « Slave Colonies of Great Britain,” &c. pp. 48, 9. 


Of the spirit of the Jamaica legislature, indeed, we have 
damning proofs. A bill was introduced in November 1824, 
admitting the evidence of slaves under certain regulations ; 
aud the Governor, the Duke of Manchester, expressed his 
hope that it would pass. On the second reading, it was re 
jected by a majority of thirty-four to one. The violence of 
opposition manifested by this Assembly has been exceeded 
only by the still more unmeasured resistance of the parish 
vestries, and the absolute rage of the Journalists. At the 
same time, insurrections have been got up, all of which have 
issued inithe destruction, not of any white life, but of the lives 
of numbers of negroes. The details will be found among the 
mass of evidence contained in the pamphlet above cited. Suf- 
fice it to say, that, with regard to the alleged conspiracy at 
St. Jumes’s, two of the Court were of opinion, that there was 
‘ nothing but common amusement ;’ yet, the jury found thir- 
teen of ithe prisoners guilty. tis Grace, the Governor, how- 
ever, felt himself called upon to declare, that, ‘ after the most 
‘ careful perusal of the evidence, he had not been able to dis- 
‘ cover any concert or combination among the negroes for any 
‘ criminal purpose. Four of the thirteen had their sentence 
commuted for a brief imprisonment, and the remainder were 
discharged. The two individuals on whose testimony the 
alleged conspiracies at St. George and St. Mary’s rested, have 
since been ordered off the island as ‘ persons of most dange- 
‘ rous character,’ their infamy and falsehood having become 
notorious. Yet, on the evidence of these two desperadoes 
alone, eight slaves were condemned to death, and eight. more 
to transportation, of whom three weve actually executed. 

[In Antigua, nothing has been done, Lord Bathurst’s des- 
patch not having, so far as appears, been taken into conside- 
ration. In the Bahamas, a new consolidated slave-law’ has 
been framed, at essential variance with the Order in Council, 
the provisions of which the Colonists vehemently impugn us 
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unjust and injurious. They contend, that it is far better for 
all parties, that the negro should be left to the voluntary and 
unforced kindness of his master, than be protected by law; 
frankly declaring their resolution not to alter their legislation, 
from a ‘ decided conviction of the correctness of the principles 
‘on which they are acting,’—principles worthy of the most 
barbarous age. In Barbadoes, a new slave-code has also been 
adopted, of which it might be sufficient to say, that it is 
worthy of the Barbadians. It removes none of the obstruc- 
tions to manumissions ; it does not cause slaves to cease to be 
chattels ; it provides no means of instruction for them; it 
does not abolish Sunday markets and Sunday labour; it does 
not legalize marriage among them, nor put an end to the 
driving system, or to the flogging of women, or to arbitrary 
punishments to an almost unlimited extent: in fact, it scarcely 
advances a single step towards the end contemplated in Mr. 
Canning’s Resolution,—their participation in the civil rights 
and privileges of British subjects. This island, however, has 
distinguished itself lately in a way which leaves no room for 
any surprise at the iniquities of its legislation. On Sunday, 
October 5, 1823, a series of motous outrages were commenced 
under the sanction of the magistrates, conducted by a white 
mob .consisting of planters, merchants, and traders, and 
carried on for above a fortnight, without an attempt at inter- 
ference on the part of the Governor or any other authority, 
the object and issue of which will best be seen from the fol- 
lowing proclamations of the rioters. 


‘ Great and signal Triumph over Methodism, and total Destruc- 
tion of the Chapel!!! Bridgetown, Tuesday, Oct. 21, 1823. 
‘ The inhabitants of this island are respectfully informed, that, in 
consequence of the unmerited and unprovoked attacks which have 
repeatedly been made upon the community by the Methodist Mis- 
sionaries (otherwise known as the agents of the villainous African 
Society), a party of respectable Gentlemen formed the resolution of 
closing the Methodist concern altogether: with this view, they com- 
menced their labours on Sunday evening, and they have the greatest 
satisfaction in announcing, that, by twelve o'clock last night, they 
effected the total destruction of the Chapel. To this information 
they have to add, that the Missionary made his escape yesterday 
afternoon, in a small vessel, for St. Vincent; thereby avoiding that 
expression of the public feeling towards him personally which he had 
so richly deserved. It is to be hoped, that as this information will be 
circulated throughout the different islands and colonies, all persons 
who consider themselves true lovers of religion will follow the lauda- 
ble example of the Darbadians, in putting an end to Methodism and 
Methodist Chapels throughout the West Indies.’ 
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The next day, the Governor issued a proclamation offering a 
reward for the detection of the rioters, who were well known. 
This brought out a counter proclamation in daring defiance 
and ridicule. 


« Whereas a Proclamation having appeared, &c. &c. public notice 

is hereby given to such person or persons as may feel inclined either 
from pecuniary temptation or vindictive feeling, that, should they 
attempt to come forward to injure in any shape any individual, they 
shall receive that punishment which their crime will justly deserve. 
They are to understand, that to impeach is not to convict, and that 
the reward offered will only be given upon conviction; which cannot 
be effected while the mic are firm to themselves. And whereas it 
may appear to those persons who are unacquainted with the circum- 
stances which occasioned the said Proclamation, that the demolition 
of the Chapel was effected by the rabble of this community, in order 
to create anarchy, riot, and insubordination, to trample upon the 
laws of the country, and to subvert good order ;—It is considered as 
an imperative duty to repel the charge, and to state; firstly, that 
the majority of the persons assembled were of the first respectability, 
and were supported by the concurrence of nine-tenths of the com- 
munity :—2ndly, that their motives were patriotic and loyal, namely, 
to eradicate from this soil the germ of Methodism, which was spread- 
ing its baleful influence over a certain class, and which would ulti- 
mately have injured both Church and State. With this view, the 
chapel was demolished, and the villainous preacher who headed it 
and belied us, was compelled, by a speedy flight, to remove himself 
from the island. With a fixed determination, therefore, to put an 
end to Methodism in this island, all Methodist preachers are warned 
not to approach our shores ; as, if they do, it willbe at their own 
peril. God save the King and the People.’ 


When the Governor saw this treasonable proclamation, he 
asked the Council what he should do. The answer was, ‘ No- 
‘thing at all;’ and nothing was done. Yet, * a more honour- 
‘able class of persons,’ we are unblushingly assured by Mr. 
Manning, ‘ does not exist in any part of his Majesty’s do- 
‘minions, than the inhabitants of Barbadoes.’ 


‘ So are they all, all honourable men.’ 


These are the injured and aspersed Colonists, to whose en- 
lightened sense of justice and humanity, we are to commit the 
task of legislating for themselves and their own slaves ! 

{n Berbice, nothing has been done, the Governor having re- 
peatedly pressed the subject on the Council of that Colony 
without effect; and he informs Lord Bathurst, that he has 
‘no hope of their acceding in any manner to the proposed measures 
‘of his Majesty’s Government.’ In Bermuda, not the slightest 
movement has been made towards reform. From Demerara, 
where the Missionary Santh was sentenced to be hanged, to 
the eternal infamy of his judges,—from that scene of legalised 
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atrocities, what could be expected? Their attempts to resist 
or to evade the directions transmitted to them, have compelled 
Lord Bathurst to intimate, that ‘ however desirous his Majes- 
‘ ty’s Government may be that the origination of this measure 
‘of melioration should proceed from the Court of Polev, they 
‘ would feel it their paramount duty to issue without further 
‘delay an Order of Council for the purpose of carrying them 
‘into effect,,“—tn the event of their not being immediately 
adopted. In Dominica, nothing has been done. In Grenada, 
a bill had, after considerable del: ay, passed the Assembly, the 
partic ‘nlars of which have not transpired. From Montserrat, 
no information has been received. Nevis waits till it leniuis 
what has been done by St. Christophers ; and St. Christophers 
vives fair promises of doing something “ upon the express sti- 
? pulation of full and fair indemnity for every interest that shall 

‘be injured thereby.” St. Lucia ‘objects to Lord Bathurst's 
instructions,—especially to the abolition of Sunday markets 
and of the flogging of women, and to the proposed facilities 
for manumission : religious instruction is deemed ‘ scarcely 
‘practicable.’ There is not, it seems, a Protestant minister 
or Protestant place of worship in the whole colony, nor a 
place of worship of any kind at the chief town. The legis- 
lature of St. Vincent be gS leave to reject Lord Bathurst's very 
unnecessary ‘innovations.’ In Tobago, some improvements 
have been made on their former slave-code, but the House of 
Assembly have rejected the Trinidad order entirely. ln Trini- 
dad itself, that order was received with grief and dismay, and 
the pl inters aflected to regard it as the work of the Abolition- 
ists; but happily, no legislative assembly exists there to as- 
sume the high airs of independence, and the order has taken 
effect. Thus, then, the reader will see, that, in ali the colo- 
nies, more or less, a spirit of determined resistance has mani- 
fested itself on the part of the loc val legislatures, to the mode- 
rate requisitions of his Majesty’s s ministers ; and the colouists 
generally exult im the re fusal, enc ouraging each other to per- 
severe In the same contumacious course. What remains, thea, 
but for the Brtish Parliament to do its duty? 

The people of England, however, have first a duty to per- 
form. Their voice must be heard, without which the best in- 
tenuioned and most powerful Administration will find it im- 
possible to ‘ stem the broad and deep tide’ of Colonial influence. 
The abolition of the Slave-trade, Mr. Stephen remarks, would 
have been finally lost, though supported by Mr. Pitt and many 
of his powerful colleagues, had not the public voice supported 
the influence of the Crown, though in the hands of such 
ministers as Lord Grenville and Mr. Fox, against the clamours 
of the colonists and their advocates in this country. It is not 
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the less necessary now, that that support should be given to 
Ministers, to enable them fearlessly to prosecute the good work 
which they have to their own honour taken in hand. There 
cannot be a more mistaken or pernicious notion, than that the 
cause is safe, because Parliament are pledged, and Ministers 
committed to accomplish the desired reform. On both sides 
of the House, the Abolitionists have to contend with numerous 
and powerful enemies. Colonial influence insinuates itself 
every where ‘It is felt,’ says Mr. Stephen, ‘even in the 
‘Cabinet; it is potent in every department of the State; and 
‘no inconsiderable part of the aristocracy is, by property or 
‘family connexion, placed under its guidance or control. As to 

he commercial body, a great part of it in the principal seats of 
‘foreion commerce, London, Liveutipihi Bristol, and Glasgow, 
‘is, directly or indirectly, chained by private interest to the 
‘Colonial cause.’ Giving Mr. Canning and Earl Bathurst all 
the confidence, honour, and thanks that they deserve, they do 
not constitute the entire Cabinet; nor must it be forgotten, 
how unwelcome soever the recollection, that they are linked 
with men who ranked foremost among the advocates of the 
Slave-trade itself. That that infernal traffic shall not be re- 
vived, we have no adequate security so long as the present 
system of West India slavery and colonial legislation is guf- 
fered to survive. It was the voice of the nation that carried 
the Abolition after a struggle of twenty years : and it remains 
with the nation to determine, whether that victory of Christian 
philanthropy over the demons of cupidity and infernal cruelty 
shall be rendered abortive by the white mobs of our own West 
India islands. 

Efforts will no doubt be made to gain further time for the 
purpose of delusion. This was the policy of the apologists for 
the Slave-trade: the same tactics will be adopted by the ad- 
vocates of slavery. For this purpose, Parliamentary legisla- 
tion will be deprecated ; and even Mr. Canning may be pre- 
vailed upon to give further space for repentance and amend- 
ment to the intractable and faithless Colonial Assemblies. On 
this point, the words of the Right Honourable Secretary in 
reference to the Slave Trade, in 1799, supply a forcible admo- 
nition at the present juncture. 


‘ Trust not the masters of slaves in what concerns legislation for 
slaves. However specious their laws may appear, depend upon it, 
they must be ineffectual in their operation. It is in the nature of 
things that they should be so. Let then the British House of Com- 
mons do their part themselves. Let them not delegate the trust of 
doing it to those who cannot execute that trust fairly. Let the evil 
be remedied by an Assembly of freemen, by the Government of a 
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free people, and not by the masters of slaves. Their laws can never 
reach, could never cure the evil. There is something in the nature 
of absolute authority, in the relation between master and slave, 
which makes despotism in all cases, and under ail circumstances, an 
incompetent and unsure executor even of its own provisions in favour 
of the objects of its power.’ “ Slave Colonies,” &c. p. 131. 


The West India advocate who writes in the Quarterly Re- 
view, frankly admits, that it is not to acts of the colunial as- 
semblies, nor yet, in his judgement, to acts of the British 
Parliament, that we are to look for the means of the most im- 
portant improvement. ‘If the master be willing,’ he argues, 
‘ there is scarcely any improvement in the condition of his slave 
‘ which he cannot etlectuate without a legislative act; and if 
‘he be an unwilling agent, a legislative act will commonly 
‘ afford but a very unavailing remedy.” As regards the perso- 
nal treatment of the slave, this is to a certain extent true; 
but, in reference to the Slave Code and the whole social system 
which it perpetuates in the Colonies, the most willing and hu- 
mane individual can effect little. The Reviewer cannot be so 
ignorant as not to know this. Many of the evils are such as 
can be remedied only by an efficient legislative reform. Mr. 
Brougham has pledged himself to bring forward a Bill early 
in the next Session, which shall embrace the following distinct 
objects : 

‘ First; to make negro evidence admissible in all cases, in all 
courts, leaving of course its credibility to the consideration of the 
court and jury. 

* Secondly ; to prevent the use of the whip, as applied to women, 
entirely, and as a stimulus to labour, whether for men or women. 

‘ Thirdly ; to attach all slaves to the soil, rendering them insepa- 
rable from it under any circumstances. 

‘ Fourthly ; to prohibit persons holding West India pe » or 
any mortgage upon such property, filling any office, civil or military 
(except regimental), in the West Indies. 

* And Lastly ; to secure, by such means as may be safe at once to 
the Owner and the Slave, the gradual, but ultimately the complete 
admission of that injured class of men to the blessings of personal 
liberty.’ 

With this proposed measure distinetly before him, the Re- 
viewer does not scruple to say: ‘ Were we compelled to 
* choose between the two, we should much rather trust to the 
* voluntary exertions and sacrifices of the colonists for the im- 
‘provement of their slaves, than to any laws promulgated 
‘either at home or abroad for that purpose.’ What does this 
declaration imply? That, in the opinion of this advocate of 
their own, the Colonists are men whom no laws can effectually 
bind or restrain; that the Colonial laws are mere parchment, 
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and that the acts of the British Legislature would be little 
better. So convinced is this Writer of the futility of any 
legal enactments, whether originating with this country or 
with themselves, that he would rather trust to the bare chance 
of a slave-master’s generosity, whose tender mercies are, it 
seems, a surer protection for the slave, than the laws ! Law, 
which every where else binds together civilized society, whose 
‘voice is the harmony of the world, to whom all things in 
‘heaven and earth do homage, the very least as feeling her 
‘care, and the greatest as not exempt from her power,’—Law, 
this universal ‘ mother of peace and joy, is, in the West 
India Colonies of Great Britain, a step-mother: harsh, and 
cruel, and faithless,—the instrument of the oppressor, the 
scourge of the defenceless; or rather, a nullity, an empty 
form. As regards Colonial Legislation, this is but too true. 
It remains to be seen,—and surely, for humanity’s sake and for 
the honour of England, the experiment is worth making,— 
whether there are not means of rendering the laws enacted by 
a British Parliament somewhat more effective. 

Against Mr. Brougham’s proposed measure, (unless it be to 
the fourth provision,) it will scarcely be pretended that an 
specific objection can lie. They are admitted to be desirable 
reforms, but not now. ‘ The whip,’ says the Reviewer, ‘ can- 
‘ not be safely prohibited at this moment.’ ‘ Of the expediency 
‘of attaching the slaves to the soil,’ however, he is ‘ not at 
‘ present so clearly convinced: he has not had time to make 
‘up his mind, and requires more extensive information.” But 
he is strongly inclined in favour of the ‘ most important 
‘boon,’—the making the testimony of slaves admissible evi- 
‘dence ;’ though its expediency would seem not to be so clear 
as the friends of the measure have generally imagined. Of 
the moral grounds for extending to this portion of our fellow- 
subjects, the common rights of humanity, this Writer seems 
wholly regardless ;—so deeply tainted is his mind with the 
fundamental prejudice on which the whole system of colonial 
legislation is built. But Mr. Brougham’s proposed measure 
cannot be charged with being vague, Utopian, violent, revolu- 
tionary, or even unreasonable. No doubt, Messrs. Baring, 
Bernal, Manning, and Co. will profess that the object is even 
highly desirable, but, ‘ not at this moment.’ This was the delu- 
sion attempted to be practised by the ‘ gradual abolitionists’ 
of the slave-trade, to the very last; and Mr. Clarkson remarks, 
that they were always consideid as the most dangerous ene- 
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mies of the cause. This insidious but impotent defence wilf 
be the last strong-hold ot the patrons of an unparalleled 
system of slavery. But the interests of the Colonies, not less 
than the claims of outraged humanity, demand an immediate 
adoption of these unexceptionable provisions. No reason 
that ought to satisfy the country can be given, why another 
session, another Parliament should expire, without this act of 
iustice being recorded in the statute-book. Let the voice of 
the nation say, Vow;—for any thing short of immediate redress 
in respect to at least the first three objects, will be an insult to 
humanity and a delusion on the country. 

But should the present Parliament leave this solemn duty 
undischarged, Mr. Stephen reminds us, that the Electors of 
the United Kingdom will soon have another opportunity of 
exercising one of the most cherished richts and one of the 
highest responsibilities of Briush citizens; and he calls upon 
them to let a regard to this momentous question have the 
paramount influence it deserves in deciding their suttrages. 
Mr. Clarkson remarks, at the conclusion of his History of the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade, that the contest ‘ had been use- 
‘ful in the discrimination of public character.’ ‘ In private 
‘life,’ he says, ‘1t has enabled us to distinguish the virtuous 
‘from the more vicious part of the community. It has shewn 
‘us the Rarer piulantrhopist. It has unmasked the vicious 
‘in spite of his pretensions to virtue. It has afforded us the 
‘ same ee in public life. It has separated the moral 
‘ statesman from the wicked politician. It has shewn us who, 
“in the ail and executive offices of our country, are fit 
‘to save, and who to destroy a nation. It has furnished us 

also with japortant lessons. It has proved what a creature 
‘man is; how devoted to his own interest: to what a leneth 
‘ of atrocity he can go, unless fortified by religious principle.’* 
The present contest is not less imstructive; and the test it 
furnishes, may be turned to as good an account, not for the 
purposes of clamour, but of action. We do not say that 
those who take part with the Colonists may not be honourable 
men, Or, in private lite, amiable men, or, in public life, well- 
meaning men ;—but they furnish by their conduct, the strongest 
evidence: that the y are not men in whom moral principle stea- 

dily preduminates over any inferior consideration,—that the 
are not fit to be the legislators of a free people, not politically 
trust-worthy. A hundred and ninety-three gentlemen voted 
in the present Parliament, that the Missionary Smith, hurried 


* Vol. IL. pp. 581, 2. 
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to an untimely grave, was not punished too severely by his un- 
principled persecutors. Let their names be had in timely re- 
membrance. Let every British female that can exert an 
honourable influence, think of the shameful practice of sub- 
jecting women to the whip of a brutal ‘task-master,—of wives 
torn from their husbands, and children from their mothers, in 
consequence of the state of the law which makes them mere 
chattels,—and remember who are the men who plead, ina 
British House of Commons, for the toleration of these enormi- 
ties, the cry of which is going up to heaven. Let every Chris- 
tian minister remember, that this is nota political question, 
like that of Catholic Emancipation, nor one in which neutralit 
can be innocent. The blood of the Missionary Smith, the suk 
ferings of the Missionary Shrewsbury, call upon them to exert 
themselves within the proper sphere of their influence, ingiving 
aright direction and impulse to public opinion.* It is their 
duty to inform themselves fully on this question, and to bring 
forward, in a popular form, the grand principles which it in- 
volves, in order that the operation of that opinion may not be 
blind, impassioned, and momentary, but steady and intelligent, 
founded on a distinct view of the nature and enormities of the 
system. Let the claims of 630,000 unconverted fellow-sub- 
jects in our West India colonies, be remembered too when the 
Missionary prayer-meeting is convened, and the address or re- 
cital given. Let the solemn and affecting language of the 
Litany remind the worshipper, of these children of misery, 
when, to the supplication, ‘ That it may please thee to shew 
‘ pity upon all prisoners and captives,’ and, ‘ That it may please 
‘thee to defend and provide for all that are desolate and op- 
‘ pressed,’ he utters the response, ‘ We beseech thee to hear 
‘us, Good Lord.’ And let the luxuries at our tables at times 
recal the pathetic expostulation of the Apostle, “‘ Destroy not 
him with thy meat for whom Christ died.” 





* We notice with satisfaction some efforts of the kind on the part 
of individuals, to which we can only refer by mentioning the 
titles. 1. A Sermon on Slavery. Preached at Kettering. By John 
Keen Hall, M.A. 8vo. Hamilton. 1824. 2. Observations upon 
Slavery ; setting forth, that to hold the Principle of Slavery is to 
deny Christ. By Robert Lindoe, M.D. 8vo. Hatchard. 1824. 3. Is 
the System of Slavery sanctioned or condemned by Scripture? 8vo. 
Arch, 1824. There may be some others which have escaped our 
notice. Mr. Wilberforce’s Appeal (Svo. Hatchard. 1823.) ought to 
be in the hands of every one. 
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Art. II. Joannis Miltoni Angli de Doctrina Christiana Libri duo 
Posthumi.—A Treatise on ye Doctrine, compiled from the 
Holy Scriptures alone: By John Milton. ‘Translated by Charles 
R. ening M.A. Librarian and Historiographer to His Ma- 

jesty. 4to. London, 1825. 


(Concluded from Page 18.) 


Wwe have dwelt the longer upon that part of the Treatise be- 
forejus which relates to the Deity of Christ, because it 1s 
the only one on which either the authority or the arguments of 
Milton can be likely to mislead. We have seen, that he has 
the advantage of the argument, so far as his objection bears on 
the unguarded attempts at. explication on the part of certain 
orthodox divines ; but, as he proceeds to substantiate and clear 
his own scheme, he lays himself open to the remark of Water- 
land, that it is far easier for an objector to shew the ignorance 
of the other party and to betray his own, than it is for either 
party to extricate a subject out of all perplexity and doubtful- 
ness. ‘ When the Socinian is to prove that Christ is a man 
‘ only, or an Arian, that he is a creature, and that Scripture can 
‘ bear no other posszb/e interpretation, they come off so indif- 
‘ ferently and with such manifest marks of disadvantage, that 
‘ they do but expose themselves’—we will not say with this 
: haughty bitter polemic, ‘ to the pity or derision of their adver- 
‘ saries,'* but to an easy refutation. It is, as he argues, an 
indirect proof of ‘the Catholic doctrine,’—a presumption at 
least in its favour, that whereas ‘ there are but three schemes, 
‘in the main, Arian, Socinian, and Catholic, one of which 
‘must be true,’—and it can be shewn that the former two are 
utterly repugnant to the whole Scnpture taken together,—the 
third is the only one that can be true according to the Scrip- 
ture We have already remarked, that the Arian creed, with 
which Milton’s but too closely symbolized, is very far removed 
from scepticism. We should say that it was more nearly allied 
to dogmatism, which ought to be its opposite, were not doubt- 
ers the most credulous persons, and sceptics the greatest dog- 
matists m thé world. But what we mean is, that the Arian 
creed is not made up of the mere negations of disbelief, like 
that of the Unitarian, but includes a series of propositions far 
more staggering to reason than even the arithmetical contra- 
diction disingenuously imputed to the Trinitarian doctrine,— 
propositions which involve alike faith, reason, and practice in 
perplexity. 
It must be admitted on all hands, that difficulties,—or ra- 
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ther, impassable barriers limit our inquiries into this awful and 
momentous subject. Were there no difficulties, there could 
be no foundation for the controversy which has employed and 
foiled the most strenuous researches of the acutest intellects 
for nearly two thousand yeats. Those difficulties then con- 
fessedly exist, and it must be admitted that they are occasioned 
—we do not say caused by Revelation. The cause lies in the 
limitation of our knowledge, and probably in that of our fa- 
culties ; so that, had it pleased the Author of Revelation to 
make any clearer discoveries on this mysterious subject, they 
might not have removed the darkness which ever presses upon 
the sphere of mental visions But the occasion of these dif- 
ficulties is Revelation itself, to which we owe all the light we 
ossess respecting the nature of God, and which has furnished 
Rene with the very materials out of which she would fain 
build her systems. But the Scriptures were not written to 
furnish support to systems and hypotheses. They reveal certain 
facts—facts wholly out of the range of experience and previous 
knowledge—the ee inferences from which are extremely 
clear and plain, but which, from their very nature, connect 
themselves with metaphysical inquiries respecting the nature of 
matter and of spirit, the mode of the Divine Existence, the 
origin of matter, and of evil, physical and moral, which Reve- 
lation was not designed to satisfy. The soi-disant Unitarian, 
indeed, cuts the knot at once, by denying that the Scriptures 
contain any revelation of the kind ; and the only difficulty in 
the New HM estament arises, 1n his view, from the awkward and 
unhappy manner in which the apostles have expressed them- 
selves,—so different from what a modern Unitarian would ado 
in recording the life and sayings of a pious teacher and 
martyr. With him, however, we do not now contend. The 
Arian is one who is fully persuaded, that, in order honestly to 
embrace the bare, unembarrassing assertion of the Jew and 
the Socinian, that Jesus of Nazareth was a mere man, he must 
renounce his New Testament altogether. To the Arian, not 
less than to the Catholic believer, the difficulty occasioned by 
Revelation lies in the nature of the subject: by the Socinian, 
who denies that there is any difficulty attaching to the subject, 
it is transferred to the volume of Revelation itself. The De- 
ist, finding the Socinian hampered by a Revelation which is of 
no use to him, and which, he cannot but see, favours the 
opinions which the Socinian denies, rejects the Bible alto- 
gether. 
Nature teaches me,—that is, our senses and our conscience 
inform us,—that, besides my own conscious being, there are 
other beings like myself, os Being or Beings of a su- 
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perior nature to whom I must refer the existence of the things 
that are seen and of myself. Whether those things were 
created by one or by many, nature does not tell me; for, at the 
same time that there is a manifest unity of design, there seemn 
alao an opposttion——a disorder, which looks like the effect of 
a contest between a good and an evil principle. Reason, how- 
ever, leads me to adopt the supposition, that the First Cause of 
all things must be One and Eternal; but in what sense One, 
or what is included in that Infinite Essence which is One and 
Self-originate, who can inform me? 

Revelation comes to the aid of Reason, unable by searching 
to find out God, and confirms the wavering dictate of philoso- 
phy, that the Creator is the Only True God. But it discloses 
further this additional and all-interesting fact, that the actual 
creator “ by whom are all things,” the administrator to us of 
the Divine Government, the only medium through which Deity 
has manifested itself to the creature,—is One who was, in the 
beginning, ‘in the bosom of the Father.’ The titles under 
which this Divine Person are announced to us are, The Logos— 
as if toexpress that he is the Godhead communicating with man 
—and The Son of God, whose relation to us, rather than to 
the Father, is, we apprehend, the principal idea; the Son of 
the Eternal Father, as at once “ the Image of bis hypostasis”’ 
and the Minister of his dispensations, Phis Divine Person, 
it is moreover declared by the inspired record, was made flesh, 
voluntarily assumed human nature, in order to sustain the fur- 
ther relation and accomplish the work of a Redeemer of lost man. 
And this act of infinite condescension being in pursuance of 
the purpose of the Father, it is also represented as the highest 
conceivable expression of the love of Deity to a revolted world, 
“ God #o loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not perish.” 

Thus far, it will be allowed by both parties, thatall is clear 
and undeniable. And here, by the way, so far as regards the 
Person of our Lord, the Apostles’ Creed, the most ancient 
formula, stops. Before we venture another step, let us advert 
to the ultimate design of this revelation, or of the facts re- 
vealed. As regards its object, itis altogether practical. That 
Jehovah isthe only True God. the Creator and Governor of all 
things, is omealad ail the view to our worshipping, serving, 


and trusting in Him alone; and that Jesus Christis the Son 
of God, is revealed for this purpose, that all men should ho- 
nour the Son even as they honour the Father, by worshipping, 
serving, and putting their trust in Him. "Po this end, our 
Lord himself declares that He is in the Father, and the Father 
in the Son,—to cugaye towards Himself on this ground the 
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faith and love of his disciples. Now the whole sum of man’s 
duty is comprehended in his loving God his Creator with all 
his heart and mind and strength, and his neighbour as himself, 
‘The homage and dffection which our Lord claims, must, there- 
fore, be due to Him either as a fellow-man, or as God, But 
it is clearly of that nature which we are under the most solemn 
and awful sanctions forbidden to pay to any creature. The 
Unity of God, his Oneness, expressly relates to Him as the 
Object of worship, and is when that we may worship Him 
alone. Whatever metaphysical scheme we may adopt, if 
Christ be not in this respect One with the Father, and entitled 
as such to all the love and worship required of the creature by 
the first and great commandment,—-we practically abandon the 
doctrine of the Divine Unity, and the original and funda- 
mental law built upon it, by a upon His name and yield- 
ig the honour which he claims, We will not charge the Arian 
with a in worshipping and loving a Oreated Saviour, 
because idolatry implies a state of heart the very opposite of 
that with which love to Christ is compatible, and because we 
believe that no error of judgement that consists with love to 
the Son of God, can bring a man under this awful charge, But 
we maintain, that no difficulty of an abstract, philosophical 
kind attaching to the doctrine of the Trinity, which the Arian 
rejects, is so great as the practical difficulty of reconciling, on 
his scheme, the love, faith, and devotion due to the Saviour 
with the commands and claims of God, [lis hypothesis seems 
to lessen the mystery which presses on the caderetendina, but 
it does so, only to transfer the mental perplexity from the Ob- 
ject of faith to the matter of practice, and to entangle the 
conscience and affections in a worse dilemma than the totellect 
has evaded, 

The Unity of God is revealed, we have said, for a moral pur- 
pose. It may not be 1 ot then to consider, by which 
scheme that purpose is best secured,—the Catholic scheme 
which, identifyie the Son with the Vather in essence, teaches 
us to regard the Spiect of Worship as essentially one,—-or the 
Arian hypothesis, which, to preserve inviolate the metaphysical 
Unity of the Godhead, introduces asecondary object of worship, 
Important as it is, and mustbe, to think aright of the nature 
of the Divine Being, it is so chiefly in reference to the love and 
obedience which he claims, But it is observable, that neither 
from Jesus Christ himself, who knew the proneness of men to 
fall into idolatry, nor from his Apostles in writing to heathen 
converts, did ever one word of caution fall, that might guard us 
against thinking too highly of our Lord’s personal dignity, or 
paying him honours that might infringe on the prerogatives of 
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Jehovah. We find the sacred writers accumulating titles and 
epithets of the most magnificent character to describe the Son of 
God, and one of them pronouncing a solemn anathema on those 
who love him not ;—but they never seem to have entertained 
the apprehension that this love could run into excess, this 
honour become idolatrous. But this is not all. Whatever be 
the nature of the personal distinction between the Father and 
the Son, no conceivable distinction can be practically realized 
in the worship and supreme affection which they respectively 
claim from the whole family of the redeemed. A secondary 
object of worship is conceivable ; but the worship which Our 
Lord demands, 1s not distinguishable from the highest exercise 
of devotion and the most entire surrender of the heart. The 
ounds also upon which it is demanded, leave no room for any 
igher love. For let any one calculate the degrees short of 
infinity to which that gratitude and devotion ought to rise, 
which are due to the ‘ Redeemer of that lost remnant whose 
*‘ nature he voluntarily assumed,’ to Him in whose name alone 
is salvation, in whom all fulness dwells, the Author and Finisher 
of our faith, to whom all power is given in heaven and on earth, 
the universal Lord and Judge, the Dispenser of all spiritual 
blessings, the Giver of eternal life. It is saying nothing to the 
purpose, to urge with Milton, that the attributes of the Father 
ertain to the Son because they have been imparted, and that 
Supremacy and Self-existence attach alone to the Fountain of 
Deity. All will admit, that it is as being, in some sense, One 
with the Father, that Christ is entitled to the honour due only 
to the Godhead dwelling in the Mediator bodily. But if these 
attributes really pertain to our Lord, whether originally or by 
derivation,—and if our redemption be really owing to the Son, 
etfected by him, and eternal life be his gift,—what we now con- 
tend for is, that we are brought under every obligation to the 
Son of God, that can be the ground of our love to the Deity ;— 
that hestands to us in the relation of true and proper Deity, 
inasmuch as, on the ground of the same attributes and the same 
relative character, Jehovah challenges the supreme love and 
exclusive confidence of the creature ;—that Almighty, Creator, 
Saviour, are the highest titles of the Godhead. Or, if it be 
thought, that the Self-existent is a still more glorious name, 
we would ask, wherein does the love due to God as Self-exis- 
tent, transcend or differ from that which he claims as Omnipo- 
tent, All-good, Love Ineflable, and the Author of Life? Where 
then shall we draw the moral or practical distinction between 
love to God and love to Christ? And if no such distinction 
can be drawn, what avails the metaphysical distinction that is 
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presumptuously advanced as the only safeguard of the Unity 
of Jehovah ? 

The force of this practical difficulty is, perhaps, the true 
cause of that vacillation, inconsistency, i | apparent disin- 
genuousness which have been charged on many of the advo- 
cates of the Arian scheme. They imagine that they have 
satisfied their understandings, or at least, that they have made 
good their escape from those metaphysical difficulties which 
offend the pride of reason, but they cannot satisfy their hearts. 
In those individuals, therefore, whose religion is purely specu- 
lative, there will be found a constant disposition to gravitate in 
their feelings towards the dead level of Socinianism. The fear 
of honouring the Son too equally with the Father, naturally 
operates as a constant check upon the Jove and homage which, 
even on their own principles, are due to Christ. The idea of 
his not being very God, more and more prevails in their minds 
over the sentiment of his being God in any sense. This 
‘ cold negation,’ of which Unitarianism almost simply consists, 
spreads its influence more and more over the practical creed, 
til little indeed is left, besides a meagre scheme and a barren 
notion, to distinguish’ the Arian from the denier of the’ Soti. 
On the contrary, when the Arian has been a man of devodit 
mind and holy character, a true believer up to the point of his 
convictions in an evangelical creed, and one whose affections 
have kept pace with his faith,—and such Arians there have 
been,—love to the Saviour, Sageeny the ascendancy over a 
vain philosophy, has insensibly lessened the distinction both 
in phraseology and in sentiment that separated him from the 
orthodox ; and in that hour when metaphysics lose all their 
value and their charm, he has, with a true faith, adopted the 
invocation of the protomartyr, “ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” 

Of Milton’s piety and fervent love to the Saviour, who can 
entertain a doubt ? If, as a critic and a controvertist, he ap- 
pears in the present Treatise anxious chiefly to lower our 
ideas of the Divine nature of Christ down to what he deemed 
the Scriptural standard,—an attempt in which it is painful to 
find such a man engaged,—in the Paradise Lost we find bim 
giving vent to his personal oolnen in the most exalted terms. 
There is no proof that the Treatise, though intended for 
posthumous publication, was conrposed subsequently to Para- 
dise Lost, or that any change took place in the Author’s re- 
ligious sentiments after the composition of his great poem. 
It is not improbable, however, that the Treatise might be in- 
tended as a defence of the theological ideas on which that 
poem is built? and this may account for the polemical zeal 
displayed in the chapter in question, Jealous as he was of 
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reputation, and aware that in his immortal poem he had laid 
himself open to the suspicions or cavils of the Presbyterians, 
whom, there is reason to think, he cordially despised, he may 
be forgiven for having, with evident solicitude and some 
warmth, vindicated his peculiar sentiments on this mysterious 
subject. But it is no disparagement of his genius to say, 
(what is, indeed, apparent in his other prose works,) that Mil- 
ton, though an able disputant, was not always a sound reasoner, 
and though an accomplished polemic, was an indifferent 
metaphysician. 

The whole of his reasonings (as in fact the whole contro- 
versy) hinge upon this cardinal position, ‘ That which is of 
‘ God, cannot be actually God, who is unity.’—* Esse autem er 
Deo non est esse Deum, qui unus est.’ (p. 118.) We have seen 
how far he is borne out in this reasoning by the dogmas of 
the orthodox respecting the eternal generation of the Son. 
The following language of the ‘ judicious Hooker’ might seem 
still more strongly to favour Milton’s reasoning. ‘ For every 
‘ beginning is a father unto that which cometh of it, and ever 
‘ offspring is a son unto that out of which it groweth. Seeing, 

therefore, the Father alone is originally that Deity which 
Christ originally is not (for Christ is God, by being of God ; 
Light by issuing out of Light ;) it followeth thereupon, that 
whatsoever Christ hath common unto him with his Heavenly 
Father, the same of necessity must be given him, but natu- 
rally and eternally given him, not bestowed by way of 
benevolence and favour as the other gifts’ (the ‘ gift of union’ 
and the ‘ gift of unction’) ‘ both are.* The only part of this 
statement in which Milton could not have concurred, respects 
the necessity and eternity of that gift or bestowment by virtue 
of which the Son is said to be what he originally is not. We 
confess that we can attach no clear idea to this apparent sole- 
cism. A necessary gift must mean, a gift that could not but be 
given ; but this can never be said with propriety of any gift, 
which implies sovereignty in the Giver; nor is it very intelli- 





* Hooker, Eccl. Pol. Book V. § 54. The following citations from 
the fathers are given in the margin. Pater est principium totius di- 
vinitatis, quid ipse a nullo est. Augustine. Pater tota substantia est 3 
Filius vero derivatio totius et propagatio. Tertullian. Quod enim Deus 
est, ex Deo est. Nihil nisi natum habet Filius. Hilary. Now, Dr. 
Clarke admits, that the Son is ‘ equal to the Father as touchin his 
¢ Godhead, in such a sense as a derived being can be’—derived by 
a * plenary communication of power, knowledge, dignity, &c.’? This 
is what Waterland coarsely terms his ‘ come off,’ It seems to come 
very near Milton’s notion. 
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gible in what sense eternal generation can be a gift at all. 
The Nicene Creed abstains from predicating the co-eternity of 
the Son, insisting only on the consubstantiality, which, in a 
certain sense, Milton, and we apprehend a large proportion of 
Arians would admit. The Anmans are known to have sub- 
scribed the Nicene creed, although Hooker takes upon himself 
to affirm, not sincerely, but only to escape deprivation and 
exile. It is tronwee-ei however, that Osius, bishop of Cor- 
dova, who presided as the senior bishop, and is stated to have 
framed the creed, is represented as afterwards ratifying the 
Arian’s confession. ‘ This was the plain condition of those 
‘times,’ says the learned Writer, ‘ the whole world against 
‘ Athanasius and Athanasius against it.’* We are inclined to 
believe that the Nicene Creed was intended as an irenical 
measure, a scheme of comprehension ; and that both parties 
may have subscribed it sincerely, so long as the subscribers 
believed, that the Son, though not co-eternal, was “ begotten 
‘* before all worlds.”” Indeed, although the term dpee;, con- 
substantial, subsequently became the subject of so much bitter 
controversy, yet, so indeterminate was its meaning, that the 
Greek and Latin fathers are well known to differ in their use 
of it. Hilary perpetually asserts, that there are three sub- 
stances in God; while Jerome contends for the identical 
meaning of the words essence (évcay) and person or hypos- 
tagis.+ It is obvious, therefore, that while some orthodox 
divines might have objected to the term consubstantial as ex- 
cluding a diversity of persons, some, who went under the 
sweeping appellation of Arians, might not have objected to 
the phrase, understanding it to imply merely a real participa- 
tion in the Divine nature. It is, we think, quite clear, that 
the perilous explications of Athanasius were, as Hooker inti- 
mates, little to the taste of those times. ‘ Hilary,’ says Calvin, 
‘ largely excuses himself for his boldness in bringing forward 
‘ new terms: for, when he has used the names of nature, 
Father, Son, and Spirit, he immediately adds, that whatso- 
ever is sought further, is beyond the signification of lan- 
guage, beyond the reach of our senses, beyond the concep- 
tion of our intellect. And in another place, he pronounces 
the bishops of Gaul happy, inasmuch as they had neither 
composed, nor received, nor even known any other confes- 
sion than that ancient and very simple one which had been 
received in all the churches from the days of the Apostles. 
Very similar is the excuse of Augustine, that this word’ 
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* Eccl. Pol. B.V.§ 42 + Calvin Inst, lib. i, c, 13. § 5. 
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(Trinity ?) ‘ was extorted by necessity on account of the great 
‘ ope 4 of human language on so great a subject, not for 
‘ the sake of expressing what God is, but to avoid passing it 
‘ over in total silence, that the Father, Son, and Spirit are 
‘three. This moderation of those holy men,’ adds Calvin, 
‘ should teach us not to pass such severe censures on those 
‘ who are unwilling to subscribe to expressions adopted by 
‘ us, provided they are not actuated by pride, perverseness, or 
‘ disingenuous subtlety."* How well would it have been for 
the Church of Christ, had Hilary’s suggestion and Calvin’s 
, candid admonition been attended to ! 
i Indisposed as we feel to venture further into this fathomless 
subject, we cannot refrain from offering a few remarks on 
Milton’s proposition above cited. The term ‘ actually,’ it will 
have been seen, is supplied—we by no means wish to intimate 
improperly—by the Translator. As Milton, however, believed 
our Lord to be in some sense God, partaking of the nature of 
God, some qualification of his words seemed necessary. The 
word absolutely would perhaps have been preferable; or, if 
we may be allowed to supply the word originally, we should 
have almost the very proposition of Hooker. It is at all 
events clear, that this is the import of Milton’s argument; 
that what is derived from God, not being self-originate, cannot 
be absolutely or originally God. But, as he admits that our 
Lord is truly the Son of God, possessed of the attributes 
and glory of Deity by communication, this sentiment is not 
very repugnant to that of Augustine. ‘ The Father is the 
‘fountain (principium) of the whole Godhead, because he is 
‘ self-originate (a nullo).” Now we know not why Milton’s 
proposition might not be sufficiently met with the counter- 
assertion: Esse ex Deo est esse Deum.—That which is of God 
in the sense understood, must be actually God, because God is 
one. This is the reasoning of Novatian and others,+ and is to 
the full as self-evident, in our judgement, as the statement to 
which it is opposed, inasmuch as the denial of it would not 
less imply a contradiction. ‘The Godhead being one, unique, | 
and in this sense unity, it follows that He in whom it dwells 
in all its plenitude, must be God. 

Neither the orthodox notion of eternal generation, nor the 
Arian scheme, then, appears to us to answer the end proposed, 
of rescuing the scripture doctrine from the metaphysical 
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* Calv. Inst. lib. i, c. 13. § 5. 

+ ‘ Ut enim prescripsit tpsa natura hominem credendum esse qui ex 
homine sit; tta eadem natura prescripsit et Deum credendum esse 
qui ex Deo sit” Novatian in Waterland Work, vol. ii. p. 198. 
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cavils founded on the assumed abstract unity of the Divine 
Existence. Unity in some sense, we know, must be attributed 
to God: there is but one Divine nature, one Godhead, one 
God. Butas the knowledge of this truth is derived purely 
from Revelation, it is equally certain, that there is one Lord 
Jesus Christ who is One with God. The Unity of God the 
Father, we are therefore sure, admits of, or rather comprehends 
that mysterious union by which the Son is in the Father and 
the Father in the Son. This union we believe to be vital, 
essential, and eternal,—first, because it is the property of God 
to be eternal, and because, to use the words of + sad * every 
‘thing of God is God and cannot be otherwise :’* secondly, 
because the contrary supposition as maintained by the Arian, 
besides being liable to metaphysical objections, does not in 
the slightest degree render the idea of this ineffable union 
more compatible with numerical unity. For if it could be 
shewn that this evroeraros, ‘ inexisting in the Father,’} ascribed 
to the Divine Word, is really irreconcileable with the Scrip- 
ture doctrine of the Divine Unity, it would by no means 
lessen the difficulty to say, that it originated in time and in the 
will of the Father. Forjthis would only be saying, It is true, 
there was once but one Jehovah, but now there are two Gods ; 
one eternal, the other created. If Jesus Christ be truly the 
Son of God, the ‘ express image of his person,’—if the Word 
was with God in the beginning, and was God by virtue: of 
that union which makes the Godhead one,—then there must 
be in the Word, that which is uncreated, underived, unbegotten, 
necessary, and eternal ;—because these are properties inaliena- 
ble and inseparable, so far as our intellect can grasp such sub- 
jects, from the Divine Essence ; and because, moreover, we can- 
not conceive of a created nature that should be capable of 
thus comprehending within itself, as the recipient, the perfec- 
tions of that which is uncreate and infinite. 

But we check ourselves. Jesus Christ is the Son of the 
living God, invested with the glory of the Father. Here is 
truth in all its certainty. The next step we take must be an 
inference from this truth, which will be a degree less certain. 
But if the first principle be more certain than the inferences 
which appear to us clearly deducible from it, so, it is more cer- 
tain also than that the opposite inferences are false. What is, 
or what is not compatible with that cardinal article of our 
faith, we are, after all, but ill qualified to judge. For,what do we 

















* Works, Vol. vii. p. 13. 
+ Ib. Vol. iv. p. 405. ‘ —— ideoque essentiam tam Filiti quam 
Spiritus esse ingenttam.—Calvin. See note, p- 15. 
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know, or what can we conceive of the mode of the Divine Ex- 
istence, which, containing and permeating all other existences, 
is still pure and unmixed from all? That two Infinites should 
co-exist, is not more opposite to our material notions, notions 
darkened by matter, than that the Infinite should co-exist with 
myriads of finite spirits, pervading all being and yet not iden- 
tified. On every side, reason is turned back on itself by appa- 
rent contradictions. The mathematician is foiled by his own 
wroblems. The very idea of infinite space is overwhelming. 

hat of matter created out of nothing is not less so. The ex- 
istence of God, than which nothing is more certain, is utterly 
inconceivable. Why then, when, as if to interdict our too 
curious speculations, Our Lord has declared, that “ No one 
knoweth the Son, except the Father,”—should we attempt to su- 
peradd to Revelation our own imaginary discoveries relative 
to the laws of the Divine existence, or to square by rule and 
quadrant that which has neither figure nor limit. ‘ Therefore,’ 
says Howe, ‘since that difference (of the persons) which pro- 
‘ ceeds only from that natural eternal order, is conjecturable 
‘only, but is really unknown, unrevealed, and inscrutable,’— 
and this holds equally true of the Unity,—‘ it is better herein 
‘ to confess the imperfection of that knowledge which we have, 
‘than to boast that which we have not, or aspire to that which 
‘ we cannot have.’ 

We do not deem it necessary to bestow any notice on Mil- 
ton’s Biblical criticisms. Whether original or not, they are 
now no longer new ; many of them have become hackneyed, 
and have often been refuted ; and all of them have, by antici- 
pation, received a candid and competent examination in Dr. 
Smith’s masterly exposition of the ‘ Scripture Testimony to the 
‘ Messiah.’ The chapter on the Holy Spirit may also be 

assed over, as we have already had occasion to notice inciden- 
tally some of the statements which it contains ; and the opinion 
which makes the Spirit of God neither God nor, as some have 
contended, acertain vis emissa or influence, is not likely to 
find many advocates. As a specimen, however, of how Milton 
could sometimes allow himself to reason, we may refer to his 
proof that the Holy Spirit is not omniscient, drawn from Matt. 
xi. 27, where he contends, that ‘ the Son himself disallows the 
‘omniscience of the Spirit ;’ and again, his strange osition, 
that ‘even if it filled with its presence the whole at A of the 
‘ earth with all the heavens, that is, the entire fabric of this 
‘world, it would not follow that the Spirit is omnipresent. 
‘ For why,’ he adds, ‘ should not the Spirit easily fill with the 
‘ influence of his power, what the sun fills with its light, though 
‘it does not necessarily follow that we are to believe it infinite ?” 
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(p. 165.) This limited omnipresence, this finite infinity, we 
need not undertake to prove to be a mere poetical figment. 
Suffice it to say, that to ‘ fill heaven and earth’ is express- 
ly claimed by Jehovah as the incommunicable attribute of 
Deity.* Once more, Milton contends, that 


‘when we are baptized in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, this is not done to impress upon our minds the inherent or 
relative natures of these three persons, but the benefits conferred by 
them in baptism on those who believe (sed quid in tis gui credunt 
eficiant )—namely, that our eternal salvation 1s owing to the Father, 
our redemption to the Son, and our sanctification to the wah? 
P- ° 
But ifthe efficient author of our sanctification be not God, 
and the efficient author of our redemption be not God, neither 
can our eternal salvation be owing only to God. Nor can we 
conceive of any gratitude, love, and homage due to the Self- 
existent and Supreme Being, that shall rise above what are due 
from every redeemed man to his Redeemer and Sanctifier, 
For every practical purpose, therefore, the scheme under consi- 
deration is worthless. We say, that God has revealed himself 
as related to us under the three distinct notions of Creator, 
Redeemer, and Sanctifier; but though we admit that these 
three notions of God describe or embrace only his relations to 
us, it is evident, that the general (though not uniform) restric- 
tion of these relations severally to the Father, the Son, and the 
Spirit, implies a further distinction—a distinction which, for 
want of better words, we term a personal distinction,—as the 
foundation of the difference of lien and that it is not, as 
the Sabellians contend, a mere modal distinction. But we dare 
not dogmatise on these points. Happy is he who has now, 
through the Lord Jesus Christ, by the one Spirit, access unto 
the Father. To him it shall be given hereafter to know even as 
he is known. 

We must now briefly advert to the other more prominent 
peculiarities of this elaborate treatise. : 

The distribution of subjects, which Milton has adopted, is 
much the same as that of his predecessors. The Treatise is 
divided into two books: 1. De Cognitione Dei. II. De Dei 
Cultu. These answer generally to Ames’s twofold division of © 
divinity into Faith and Observance, and with the same pecu- 
liarity; that the subjects of the Visible Church, Particular 
Churches, Church Discipline, and the Sacraments, which might 
seem to be more immediately connected with observance or 
the service of God, are treated of in the first book. 





* Jer. xxiii. 24. 
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‘ Christian doctrine,’ says Milton, ‘is comprehended under two 
divisions: Faith, or the knowledge of God; and Love, or the wor. 
ship of God. It must be observed, that Faith, in this division, does 
not mean the habit of believing, but the things to be habitually be- 
lieved. So Acts vi. 7. Gal. i. 23.” 


There can be no question that the word has often this im- 
port; but where it is associated with love, or charity, faith 
cannot be taken mm the concrete. To make these two divisions 
answer to each other, charity should also mean the things to 
be loved. It is remarkable, that Milton should have fallen 
into this logical inaccuracy, but still more so, that he should 
have introduced the Sabbath, Marriage, and Divorce among 
the credenda relating to the knowledge of God, rather than 
under the head of Practice or Observance. That his theology 
should perpetually run out into metaphysics, is less surpris- 
ing. 

Having, in the first six chapters, treated of God—the Divine 
Decrees—Predestination—the Son of God—and the Holy 
Spirit, he proceeds, in Chap. VII., to consider ‘the second 
‘species of external efficiency, commonly called Creation,’ 
which is thus defined. 


* Creation is that act whereby God the Father produced every thin 
that exists by his Word and Spirit, that is, by his will, for the mant- 
festation of the glory of his power and goodness. 

* By his Word—that is, by the Son who appears hence to derive 
his title of Word.’ 


Having illustrated these positions, the Author remarks, that, 
‘ with regard to the original matter of the universe, there has 
‘ been much difference of opinion, most of the moderns con- 
‘ tending, that it was formed from nothing ; a basis as unsub- 
‘ stantial as that of their own theory.’ In opposition to this 
opinion, he contends, that the world was framed out of matter 
of some kind,—a position very innocent in itself, because quite 
compatible with the Mosaic account of the Creation, and in 
support of which geologists have much to say, but metaphy- 
sicians nothing. The arguments adduced by our Author are, 
we regret to say, singularly puerile. First, he remarks, neither 
the original word, nor the Greek xnfw, nor the Latin creare, 
can signify to produce out of nothing. To which it might be 
repli , that no word could express this, because all words are 
an. ye expressive of sensible objects, qualities, and actions, 
and to produce out of nothing being a thing impossible to 
man,—being a metaphysical idea, there would be found no 
single word to answer toit. Notwithstanding this, we should 
find it hard to believe, that when it is said, God created 
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darkness, the darkness was a material substance before God 
created it. Yet, Milton expressly denies that darkness is a 
mere negation, arguing (must we term it?) from the passage 
in Isa. = 7 


‘If darkness be nothing, God, in creating darkness, created no- 
thing ; or, in other words, he created and did not create, which is a 
contradiction. 

‘It is clear, then, that the world was framed out of matter of some 
kind or other. For, since action and passion are relative terms, and 
since, yen: yor no agent can act externally unless there be some 


atient (quod pati queat) such as matter, it appears impossible that 
God could have created this world out of no ing? p- 179. 


This may, undoubtedly, hold good in logic, but one is astonished 
that Milton could have deceived himself so far as to mistake 
it for reasoning. The words ‘ light’ and ‘ darkness’ in the pas- 
sage cited, are explained by what follows: ‘ I make peace 
‘and create evil,’ and evidently imply good and evil. No act 
of creation is referred to, but the fact, that all events, good 
and evil, are ordered by the Providence of God. If darkness 
in this sense be not a negation, it is assuredly not a substance. 
The reader may be led to infer from this passage, that Milton 
had espoused the old heresy of the eternity and independence 
of matter; since, if the world was created out of matter, 
the question returns, What was the matter made of? This 
notion, however, he expressly disclaims as ‘ inconceivable,’ 
inasmuch as matter ‘ is only a passive principle, dependent 
‘on the Deity and subservient to him.’ It cannot be un- 
caused ; it cannot have two causes; it must, therefore, he 


contends, substantially emanate from God himself. For thus 
he reasons : 


‘In the first place, there are, as is well known toall, four kinds of 
causes,—efficient, material, formal, and final. Inasmuch then as God 
is the primary, and absolute, and sole cause of all things, there can 
be no doubt but that he comprehends and embraces within himself 
all the causes above mention Therefore the material cause must 
be either God or nothing. Now nothing is no cause at all; and yet, 
it is contended, that forms, and above all, that human forms were 
created out of nothing............Lt was a substance, and derivable 
from no other source than from the fountain of every substance, 
though at first confused and formless, being afterwards adorned and 
digested into order by the hand of God.’ pp. 180, 1. 


He afterwards with apparent complacency speaks of havin 
‘ satisfactorily proved under the guidance of Scripture, that Go 
‘ did not produce every thing out of nothing, but of himself,’ 
At this time of day, such speculations as these will excite 
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. winces severally assigned to these divisions,) I shall shew, that in 
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little alarm or interest. The period has been, when the denial 
of the orthodox doctrine that matter was produced out of 
nothing, would have called up angry disputants, and the cry 
of heretic would have been raised against the daring Poulan, 
oes There can be no doubt that Milton’s learning influenced 

is taste for such speculations as these, and his learning 
appears to have overlaid his judgement. What guidance 
he could suppose himself to have derived from Scripture, 
one is at a loss to imagine. When it is said that God made 
the world of nothing, no one understands that nothing was the 
ex quo, the substance of which it was made, but that matter 
itself had its origin both in time and im the Divine will. Dr. 
Ames, who, though quite orthodox, is for the most part very 
unintelligible on this subject, thus defines Creation.—* Crea- 
‘ tion then produceth out of nothing, that is, out of matter 
that doth not pre-exist, but co-exist,—that hath a being 
together with the thing created. For there was nothing from 
eternity besides God, neither is God the matter or part of 
any creature, but only the efficient cause. To say that 
matter itself must have had a material cause, is taking for 
granted what cannot be either proved or conceived of; nor is 
any thing gained by the position, that God is not only the 
cause a quo, but er quo substance was produced. We must, 
therefore, continue to adhere to the popular way of stating 
the fact, that God made all things of nothing,—implying 
simply, that all things originated in his power, and that for 
his pleasure they are and were created. 

After this display of Milton’s fondness for philosophizing, 
it will not surprise our readers, that, in treating of the death of 
the Body in Chap. VIII. he is dissatisfied with Dr. Ames’s 
definition, who makes it consist in ‘ the dissolving or loosing of 
* that band wherewith the soul was joined with the body.’ 
Milton complains, that the — of divines on behalf * of 
* their preconceived opinions,’ had led them to dismiss with- 
out examination the question he proceeds to discuss : * whether 
‘ it is the whole man, or the body alone, that is deprived of 
* vitality.’ ! 

* And as this,’ he adds, ‘is a subject which may be discussed 
without endangering our faith and devotion, whichever side of the 
controversy we espouse, I shall freely declare what seems to me the 
true doctrine as collected from numberless passages of Scripture ; 
without regarding the opinions of those who think that truth is to be 
sought in the schools of philosophy, rather than in the sacred 
writings. Inasmuch, then, as the whole man is uniformly said to 
consist of body, spirit, and soul, (whatever may be the distinct pro- 
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death, first, the whole man, and secondly, each component part suf- 
fers privation of life.’* 


We readily admit, that a man may innocently espouse either 
side, if he can believe that his opinions are compatible with 
Scripture; but it is precisely because it leads to a pernicious 
tampering with the sacred writings, that we object to the no- 
tion of the materialist on this point. So long as a man de- 
voutly believes in the resurrection of the body and the final 
judgement, his disbelief in the separate existence of the soul 
does not deserve to be stigmatised as heretical ; nor are we 
so sure that it is unphilosophical as that it is unscriptural. 
Milton’s first proof is, that, ‘ the patriarchs, the prophets, and 
‘ the apostles without exception evidently held this doctrine.’ 
This sweeping position wants only to be made good, to be 
decisive of the question. Passing by such citations from the 
Old Testament, as, ‘ the dead praise not Jehovah,”+ which 
can hardly be thought to prove any thing to the purpose with- 
out proving too much, let us examine the proofs adduced from 
the Apostolic writings. The only two texts which appear to 
us to afford any countenance to the notion, are, Luke xx. 37, 


&e. and 1 Cor. xv. 17—19. In reference to the former, Mil- 
ton Says : 


‘It is on the same principle that Christ proves God to be a God 
of the living, Luke xx. 37, &c.; arguing from their future resurrec- 
tion; for, if they were then living, it would not necessarily follow 
from his argument, that there would be a resurrection of the body : 
hence he says, John xi. 25, I am the resurrection and the fe 

P- : 


To understand the drift of our Lord’s argument, we must 
bear in mind what it was the Sadducees denied ; not merely that 
there is any resurrection, but that there is either angel or 
spirit, (Acts xxiv. 8): in other words, they disbelieved in a 
future state, which, Dr. Campbell contends, is the primitive 
import of the word anastasis, here rendered resurrection. 
The Pharisees ‘‘ confessed both ;” but it is very doubtful 
whether they held the re-union of the soul and body. Dr. 
Priestley, who contends that ‘ this argument of our Saviour’s 


—— 





_* © Primum totum hominem, deinde singulos ejus partes vita — 
singularim ostendam.’ ‘That is, I shall fest shew that the whole man 
dies, and then that each component part suffers privation of life. 
Mr. Sumner’s translation seems to make him say, that first the whole 
man dies, and then each component part. : 

t Calvin may be advantageously consulted on Psalm vi. 5, in refe- 
rence to this subject. 
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* evidently goes on the supposition of there being no inter- 
* mediate state,’ concludes his mis-explanation of the passage 
by consistently remarking, that ‘ there does not seem to be 
* much force in the argument!’ But what our Lord intended 
to prove, was evidently not the intermediate state, but the 
immortality of the soul, that is, its existence after death ; as 
is clearly implied by the words in verse 38. ‘“ For all live 
* unto him.” Though dead to us, they live before God. 
The argument is correctly stated by Dr. Campbell ; and we 
ought perhaps to apologize for dwelling on what must be fa- 
miliar to a large portion of our readers. ‘ God, when he 
‘ appeared to Moses in the bush, which was long after the 
‘ death of the patriarchs, said to him, I am (not, I was) the 
‘ God of Abraham and of Isaac, and of Jacob. Now God is 
‘ not a God of the dead—of those who, being destitute of 
‘ life, and consequently of sensibility, can neither know nor 
‘ honour him; he is the God only of those who love and 
‘ adore him, and are by consequence alive.” But if the 
patriarchs were then still living, Our Lord argues, the con- 
scious spirit must survive dissolution ;—there is, then, a future 
state; and we may infer from the words, that there must be an 
intermediate state. If there be an intermediate or a future 
state, it does not follow as a logical deduction, that the body 
shall be raised; but a belief in the resurrection is so inti- 
mately connected with a belief in the soul’s immortality, that, 
the latter being established, the discoveries of Revelation 
respecting the former will readily be admitted. And indeed, 
if not, the question would be reduced to a dispute respecting 
the mode only, not the fact, of a future existence, respecting 
which it was no part of our Lord’s design to satisfy any curious 
inquiries. It is enough, that ‘** the children of the resurrection 
« will be equal to the angels.” 

The other text is | Cor. xv. 17—19, whence, Milton says, 
‘ it appears that there were only two alternatives, one of which 
‘ must ensue: either they must rise again or perish.’ But 
why and in what sense perish? The Apostle mh Wa himself 
by saying, “ Ye are (then) yet an your sins.’ The justification 
of the believer from the guilt of sin rests, as he elsewhere 
teaches, on the resurrection of the Saviour. The denial of 
this cardinal article, therefore, nullified the Christian faith— 
made it vain and delusive. The alternative is—not either 
believers must rise again or perish, but—either Christ arose, 
or they must perish under the condemnation due to their sins. 

The consequences of the opposite doctrine appear to us, 
indeed, to amount to a sufficient refutation. Bor first; if 
death were the total extinction of vitality, it would follow, 
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that the sentence passed upon Adam was annihilation; that is, 
apart from the mediatorial intervention of Him who is the 
resurrection and the life, we must infer that Adam’s whole person 
would have been finally extinguished. If so, the future punish- 
ment of the wicked forms no part of the original sentence 
passed upon the first transgressor, but has been superinduced 
by a dispensation of mercy; and thus, the resurrection of 
Christ is made to be an infinite evil as regards the wicked, 
whose eternal punishment is caused by his interposing to save 
man from annihilation ! Secondly, as an argumentum ad hominem, 
Milton’s position, that, ‘ because all things are of God, no 
‘created thing can be finally annihilated,’ might have been 
turned against him ; for it would be hard to prove wherein the 
extinction of the conscious principle differs from the annihilation 
of the spirit. Thirdly, it contradicts the instinctive or tradi- 
tional belief in the immortality of the soul, which has been main- 
tained by the wisest of heathens, who had no notion of the resur- 
rection of the body, and which may almost be said to be insepa- 
rable from the human mind. When Euripides, in the — 
cited by Milton, represents the wwe (spirit) as returning to the 
ethereal sky, the body to earth,—either he must have designed 
to inculcate the final annihilation of the whole conscious being, 
or he must have attached to the spirit the idea of a separate 
ethereal existence, which is far more probable. But the scri 
tural refutation is, after all, the most satisfactory. The decla- 
ration of our Lord in Matt. x. 28, appears to us decisive, and 
not the less so for the gloss by which Milton seeks to evade its 
force. Eccles. xu. 7. (comp. Heb xii. 9.) is scarcely less satis- 
factory ; and the Author is obliged to plead for a ‘ considerable 
‘ Jatitude’ in interpreting it. Phil. i. 23., and 2 Cor. v. 1—20., 
can never be satisfactorily explained on the soul-sleeping hypo- 
thesis. The parable in Luke xvi. is thereby rendered not less 
unsusceptible of any explanation compatible with the Divine 
character of the Teacher.* And lastly, Luke xxiii. 43. is so 
pluching a text to those who embrace the scheme in question, 
that, after turning it about in every way, and proposing several 
interpretations, with none of which he can content himself, 





* Milton, indeed, in a subsequent chapter, explains it as referring 
to the punishment of the wicked after the resurrection, and interprets 
hades as signifying the place of punishment, a meaning which, we 
believe, the word never bears. At the end of chap. xiii. it issaid, that 
* Death Eternal’ will be considered in the twenty-seventh chapter ; 
but the chapter obviously referred to is the thirty-third. Six chapters 


must afterwards have been added, or an alteration have been made in 
the arrangement. | 
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Milton is compelled to dismiss it by saying : ‘ However this 
‘ may be, so much clear evidence should not be rejected on 
‘ account of a single passage, of which it is not easy to give a 
‘ satisfactory interpretation.’ That the doctrine does not rest 
on any single passage, we have sufficiently shewn, but the 
strength of this one could not be more triumphantly demon- 
strated than by this ingenuous admission. 

We have deviated from the order of the chapters, but must 
not altogether pass over Chap. X., which is one of the most 
singular in the whole Treatise. It is entitled, ‘ Of the special 
‘ Government of Man before the Fall, including the Institu- 
‘tion of the Sabbath and of Marriage.’ The subject of the 
Sabbath is again taken up in Chap. VIL. of the Second Book. 
Milton inclines to hold the opinion subsequently advocated by 
Paley, that the Sabbath was originally an ordinance of the 
Mosaic law ; and he symbolizes with Peter Heylin and other 
pone parr in holding that the law of the Sabbath has been 
repealed. It is more instructive than gratifying, to find the 
high-churchman and the no-churchman meeting, as opposite 
extremes meet, in the same error. As it is our intention, 
however, to devote a separate article to several recent publi- 
cations on this much contested point, we shall at present pass 
it by. When he comes to treat of marriage, as ‘ a most inti- 
‘mate connexion of man with woman,’ Milton takes care to 
state, that he does not say, in compliance with the common 
— ‘ of one man with one woman,’ lest he should by im- 
plication charge with sin the holy patriarchs who had more than 
one wife. To deny that polygamy is ‘ a true marriage,’ would, 
he contends, be absurd, unjust, dangerous in the extreme, not 
to say impious, as it would render the whole race of Jacob 
spurious, besides reflecting on the practice of the saints. That 
polygamy was ‘ a true marriage’ in ancient times, and that it 
is so still under the Mohammedan law, cannot be disputed. 
‘ How much soever some may have denied it,’ says Michaelis,* 
‘ nothing is more certain, than that, by the civil laws of Moses, 
‘a man was allowed to have more wives than one. It does not 
‘ appear, however, that Moses permitted polygamy willingly, 
* but found it advisable to tolerate the existing practice, as a 
* point of civil expediency.’ The statutes laid down, Exod. 
xxi. 8., X&c. Deut. xvii. 17., and some others, were evidently 
intended as a check as well as regulation of the practice ; and 
the conduct of Solomon is clearly condemned by the express 
eee one in the latter passage. ‘ I am of opinion, therefore,’ 

e adds,‘ that with regard to the polygamy allowed among 
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‘the Israelites, we can say nothing else than what Christ has 
‘said on the subject of divorce ; Moses tolerated it on account 
‘of their hardness of heart.’ Its being tolerated proves, then, 
that polygamy was a true marriage under the Mosaic law, and 
that the children born in that state were legitimate. It may be 
allowed to prove too, that polygamy is not a sin against nature 
or the moral law, and that it cannot be included under the sins 
prohibited by the seventh commandment. But neither the 
toleration of the practice by Moses, nor the examples of the 

atriarchs, can avail any thing as a sanction of_a practice so 
clearly forbidden in the New Testament, or invalidate the pro- 
visions of human legislation on a subject which comes so im- 
mediately within its proper ee an as involving questions 
of civil right and property. That polygamy had become un- 
common even among the Israelites in the time of Solomon, 
may he inferred, as Michaelis remarks, from the description of 
the mater-familias in Prov. xxxi. 10—31. That it ceased en- 
tirely after the Babylonish captivity, is certain. Milton at- 
tempts to escape from Mal. ii. 14, 15, by charging the passage 
with obscurity ; by arguing, that Malachi could not be author 
of a new law; and that if polygamy were a sin, it ought to 

have been prohibited long before. To this, the reply is obvi- 
ous. The passage does not lay down any law, neither does it 
treat polygamy, in itself considered, as a sin, or denounce it 
as illegal ; but it rebukes the Jews for the treachery and infi- 
delity in which the practices of polygamy and divorce alike 
originated, pointing out their character as a deviation from the 
primeval institution, and shewing the concomitants and con- 
sequences to be alike evil. It would seem, indeed, that the 
most cruel species of polygamy was that which veiled itself 
under the plea of divorce, by which the husband sought to 
discharge himself from any farther obligation towards the first 
wife ; and this is what is so pointedly reprehended, both by the 
prophet Malachi and by our Lord in Matt. v. $1. and xix. 3. 
Open polygamy had ceased to prevail; but the language of 
the latter passage, more especially, equally condemns this 
practice. Eph. v. 23. is an illustration drawn from the exist- | 
ing practice, rather than an explicit law; yet, it may fairly 
be construed (especially verse 33.) into a tacit reprehension of 
polygamy. 1 Cor. ix. 5. might also be referred to. The in- 
junction of the Apostle, 1 Cor. vii. 2. appears to us still more 
express and decisive, although Milton denies its force. He is 
compelled, however, to admit that bishops and elders were not 
permitted to have more than one wife; ([ Tim. iii. 2. and Tit. 
1. 6.) ‘in order, probably,’ he adds, ‘ that they may discharge 
‘with greater diligence the ecclesiastical duties which they 
‘ have undertaken.’ 
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* This implies, not that to be the husband of more than one wife 
would be asin, for, in that case, the restriction would have been 
equally imposed on all; but that, in proportion as they were less 
entangled in domestic affuirs, they would be more at leisure for the 
business of the church. Since, therefore, polygamy is interdicted in 
this passage to the ministers of the church alone, and that not on 
account of any sinfulness in the practice, and since none of the 
members are precluded from it either here or elsewhere, it follows that 
it was permitted, as aforesaid, to all the remaining members of the 
church, and that it was adopted by many without offence.’ p. 240. 


One can hardly imagine how a practice not held to be, 
sinful or illegal could be more effectually interdicted, than by 
making it amount to a disqualification for any sacred otlice, 
Among the Jews, we have seen, polygamy at this period did 
not prevail, The precaution, therefore, must have respected 
exclusively Gentile converts. Now, as the Christian dispen- 
sation was not designed to interfere with the province of the 
civil legislator, there was an obvious reason why polygamy 
should not have been more expressly prohibited or denounced 
as illegal. And in the case of Gentile converts having more 
than one wife ¢ ior to their embracing the faith, both kindness 
and propriety would dictate, that the husband should be per- 
mitted to retain both, should even be prohibited dismissing 
either, unless with the free consent of the other party. The 
Apostolic rule, | Cor. vn, 12—15, would seem to be clearly 
applicable to such a case. In like manner, we conceive, that 
when the Gospel is preached in Mohammedan countries, where 
polygamy is civilly lawful, it would form no part of the mis- 
sionary’s duty to demand from the convert, that he should put 
away any of his wives. But the apostolic law would require 
to be strictly adhered to, that no minister or deacon should be 
chosen, who had more than one wife; while, with regard to 
the unmarried, the Christian rale would be peremptory. And 
it would be the natural, certain operation of this law, to bring 
polygamy into general disrepute;—more especially wheu 
Christianity had begun to exert its sanctifying influence on 
the manners, and the moral and political inexpediency of the 
practice, as well as the religious objections to it, came tobe 
understood. As to the ‘ shamefulness’ and ‘ dishonourable- 
‘ ness’ of the practice, then, while no one will say, that the 
conduct of Abraham, of Elkanah, or of Joash partook of either ; 
(nor should we feel authorized to apply those terms to the 
conduct of a Moslem ;) yet, where Christianity has shed its light 
upon any country, It must deserve to be so stigmatized. 

On the subject of Divorce, Milton’s sentiments are suffici- 
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ently known, and the present treatise contains but a repetition 
of the shallow and perverted reasonings by which he endea- 
voured to make good his dangerous notions on this point... In 
no part of the volume does he appear to.so little advantage as 
throughout this chapter. The strong bias which warped his 
judgement, is glaringly evident in the manner in which as by 
main force he wrests the Scripture to his purpose. All the 
strength of his mind seems put forth in defence of an uivin- 
cible prejudice, but it is the strength of blindness. . Of the 
sincerity and conscientiousness of his convictions, there cane 
not be a doubt; he was on this pomt most honestly wrong- 
minded. But it is utterly astonishing, that he should either | 
not have perceived the immoral tendency of his doctrines— 
not, perhaps, as he held them, but as they would be popularly 
construed—or not have deemed it necessary to let fall a single 
word of caution or qualification to guard against licentious m+ 
ferences. It is true, this posthumous treatise was addressed 
‘to the learned,’ not to ‘ novices,’ and for this reason, :was 
enveloped from the vulgar in a dead language. He might 
suppose, too, that he had ena explained himself in his 
published works ; or he might proudly feel, that his life would 
afford the best voucher for the purity of his sentiments. Still; 
that he should never have bestowed, in this chapter, a thought 
upon the practical consequences of the tenets for which he 
apologises, marks him to have been more conversant with 
books than with men. And this, we apprehend, is the true 
key to this dark ward of his character. We have great plea- 
sure in citing, in support of this opinion, the language of a 
very able and liberal article in a contemporary journal. * The 
‘sort of Christian Platonism with which: he declares the bar- 
‘mony of minds to be the essence of the marriage contract, 
‘ was believed with as much sincerity, and advanced with as 
‘much seriousness, as any other article of his creed. The 
‘uniform and severe purity of his practice precludes ,any 
‘suspicion that he was influenced by low or licentious mo- 
‘tives. From the slightest relaxation of the moral disci- 
‘ a of the country, Milton would have shrunk with ab- 
‘horrence. But, in the high estimate of human nature in 
‘ general which he formed from a constant reference to his 
‘ own individual constitution, he entirely lost sight of the pro- 
‘ fligacy and misery which his doctrine would practically pro- 
‘duce in the mass of mankind.’* In fact, his sentiments on 
Polvgamy are the more inexplicable, because they seem so 
entirely at variance with the very principles on which he 
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founded his doctrine of Divorce; namely, that ‘ the prime end 
‘and form of marriage is, conjugal love and mutual assistance 
* through life,’—* the pleasures of society,’ and such ‘ apt and 
‘ cheerful conversation of man with woman as muy comfort 
* and refresh him against the evil of solitary life.” ‘ No one’ 
he says,‘ can be so base and sensual as to deny this.’ His 
own views were clearly the reverse of sensual; they may even 
be deemed Utopian. Lofty as were his ideas of marital supre- 
macy, it is evident, that he was dispused to raise the compa- 
nion of man to a higher intellectual level, than many theorists 
who have held less lordly notions. There was nothing that 
savoured of the Mohammedan, either in his estimate of woman 
or in his domestic feelings. Strange as it may seem therefore, 
we must believe, that, in his defence of Polygamy, he was 
actuated solely by his zeal to vindicate the character of the 
Old Testament saints, (from whose history, however, he might 
have drawn a sufficient caveat against the practice,) and his 
wish to harmonize the decisions of the New Testament with 
the Mosaic law. In common with most divines of his age, he 
discovers a judaizing bias for Old Testament precedents, refer- 
ring continually, in the chapters on social and political duties, 
to statutes of the Mosaic Code and to historical passages, which 
have a very doubtful bearing on the rule of Christian duty. 
These considerations, though they attord no protection to his 
opinions, must, we think, rescue this great and good inan from 
the obloquy which they might seem to reflect on his character. 
Interpreting his doctrine of divorce by his tender and magna- 
nimous conduct to his first wife and her famiiy, (whose deser- 
tion of him was the occasion of his first publication on the 
subject,) and bearing in mind, with regard to his still more 
exceptionable doctrine, his almost Platonic views and his se- 
vere morals,—every reader must acquit him of harbouring a 
motive or a feeling unworthy of the Author of Comus and 
Paradise Lost. 

We gladly turn from such discussions to notice the more 
Scriptural sentiments which the Author avows in Chapters 
XVIL., XVII. and XVIII., on the cardinal articles of Man’s 


Redemption and Renovation. The doctrine of the Ministry of 
Redemption is thus stated : 


‘ Having treated of the mediatorial office and its threefold func- 
tions, we are now to consider the manner in which it is discharged. 
This includes the state of humiliation as well as exaltation. The 
humiliation of Christ is that state in which, under his character of 
God-man, he voluntarily submitted himself to the Divine Justice, as 
well in life as in death, for the purpose of undergoing all things 
requisite to accomplish our redemptiun....... The effect and design 
of the whole ministry of mediation is, the satisfaction of Divine 
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Justice on behalf of all men, and the conformation of the faithful 
to the image of Christ. ‘The satisfaction of Christ is the com 
reparation made by him in his twofold capacity of God and | 

by the fulfilment of the Law, and payment of the required price for 
all mankind,’ 


In support of the latter position, after citing Matt. xx. 28, 
] Cor. vi. 20, and 1 Tim. ii, 6, on which he remarks, that the 
Greek words clearly denote the substitution of one person in 
the place of another, and repelling the Socinian notion, he — 


thus proceeds to argue: a, ; 
‘ For all mankind. Rom. v. 18. The free gift came all men. | 
2 Cor. v. 14. if one died for all, then were at dead. \f this deduc- 

tion be true, then the converse is also true, namely, that if all were 

dead, because Christ died for all, Christ died for all who were dead; 

that is for all mankind. Eph. i. 10. Col. i. 20. | Tim. ii. 4. Com- 

pare also verse 6. Heb. ii. 9. 2 Pet. iii. 9. Further, Christ is said in 

many places to have been given fur the whole world. John iii. 16, 

17. vi. 51. 1 John iv. 14. 

‘ They, however, who maintain that Christ made satisfaction for the 
elect alone, reply that these passages are to be understood only of the 
elect who are in the world; and that this is confirmed by its being 
said elsewhere, that Christ made satisfaction for us, that is, as the 
interpret it, for the elect: Rom. viii. $4, 2 Cor. v. 21, Tit. ii. 14, 
That the elect, however, cannot be alone intended, will be obvious to 
any one who considers these texts with attention. If, in the first pas- 
sage from St. John, for instance, the term elect be subjoined by way 
of explanation to that of the world—so God loved the world (that is, 
the elect) that whosoever (of the elect) believeth in him should not 
perish—this would be absurd ; for which of the elect does not believe ? 
It is obvious, therefore, that God here divides the world into believers 
and unbelievers ; and that in declaring on the one hand, that whosoever 
believeth in him shall not perish, he implies on the other, as a necessary 
consequence, that whosoever believeth not, shall perish. Besides, 
where the world is not used to signify all mankind, it is most commonly 
put for the worst characters in it. - John xiv. 17, ecen the Spirit of 
truth whom the world cannot receive ; xv. 19, the world hateth you. And 
so in many other places. Again, where Christ is said to be given for 
us, it is expressly declared, that the rest of the world is not excluded, 
1 John ii. 2. not for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole world ; 
words the most comprehensive that could possibly have been used. 
The same explanation applies to the texts in which Christ is said to 
lay down his life for his sheep, John x. 16, or for the church, Acts xx. 
28, Eph. v. 23,25. Besides, if, as has been proved above, a suffi- 
ciency of grace be imparted to all, it necessarily follows, that # full 
and efficacious satisfaction must have been made for all by Christ, so 
far, at least, as depended on the counsel and will of God ; inasmuch as 
without such satisfaction not the least portion of grace could possibly 
have been vouchsafed. The passages in which Christ is said to have 
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given a ransom for many, as Matt. xx. 28, anid Heb. ix. 28, to bear the 
sins of many; &c, afford no argument against the belief that he has 
ten a ransom for all; for all are emphatically many. If, however, 

should be urged, that because Christ gave his life for many, there- 
fore he did not give it for all, many other texts expressly negative this 
interpretation, and especially Rom. v, 19, as by one man’s disobedience 
many were made sinners, so by the obedience of one shall many be 
saad righteous : for no one will deny that many here signifies all. Or 
even if the expression for all should be explained to mean /or some, or, 
in their own words, for classes of individuals, not for individuals in 
every class, nothing is gained by thig*interpretation ; not to mention 
the departure from the usual signification of the word for the sake of 
a peculiar hypothesis. For the testimony of the sacred writings is not 
less strong to Christ’s having made satisfaction for each individual in 
every class, (as appears from the frequent assertions that he died for 
all, and for the whole world, and that he is not willing that any should 
perish, 2.Pet. iii. 9,) than the single text, Rev. v. 9, is to his having 
died for classes of individuals: Zhou hast redeemed us to God by thy 
blood out of every kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation. It will 
be proved, however, that Christ has made satisfaction not for the elect 
alone, but also for the reprobate as they are ealled. Matt. xviii. 11, 
The Son of Man is come to save that which was lost. Now all were 
lost: he therefore came to save all, the reprobate as well as those 
who are called elect. John iii. 17. God sent not his Son into the world 
to condemn the world (which doctrine nevertheless must be maintained 
by those who assert that Christ was sent for the elect only, to the 
heavier condemnation of the reprobate) but that the world through him 
might be saved, that is, the reprobate; for it would be superfluous to 
make such a declaration with regard to the elect. See also John xii. 
47, vi. 32, my Father giveth you the true bread from heaven ; you, that 
is, even though ye delteve not, v. 36, he giveth, that is, he offers in good 
faith: for the bread of God giveth life unto the world, that is, 
to all men, inasmuch as he gives it even to you who believe not, pro- 
vided that you on your part do not reject it. Acts xvii. 30. 31, now 
he commandeth all men every where to repent ; because he hath appointed 
a day in the which he will judge the wold tn righteousness. Those whom 
he will judge, he undoubtedly calls to repentance: but he will judge 
all the world individually ; therefore he calls all the world individually 
to repentance. But this gracious call could have been vouchsafed to 
none, had not Christ interfered to make such a satisfaction as should 
be not merely sufficient in itself, but effectual, so far as the Divine 
will was concerned, for the salvation of all mankind ; unless we are to 
suppose that the call is not made in earnest. Now the call to repent+ 
ance and the gift of grace are from the Deity: their acceptance is the 
result of faith. If, therefore, the efficacy of Christ’s satisfaction be 
lost through want of faith, this does not prove that an effectual satis- 
faction has not been made, but that the offer has not been accepted. 
Heb. x. 29, who hath trodden under foot the Son of God, and hath 
counted the blood of the covenant wherewith he was a an unholy 
thing, and hath done despite unto the spirit of grace. 2 Pet. ii. 1, even 
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ing the Lord that bought them, and bringing upon themselvés, swift 
ee Forasmuch then as all mankind are divided into elect 
and reprobate, in behalf of both of whom Christ has made satisfaction, 
he has made satisfaction for all. So far indeed is this satisfaction 
from regarding the elect alone, as is commonly believed, to the exclu- 
sion of sinners in general, that the very contrary is the case: it 
regards all sinners whatever, and it regards them expressly as sinners: 
whereas it only regards the elect in so far as they were previously 
sinners. Rom, iii. 25, to declare his righteousness for the remissitin of 
sins that are past, through the forbearance of God. 1 Tim.i. 15, ‘This 
is a faithjul saying and worthy of ‘all, acceptation, that Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners, of whom I am chief, 
But it is objected, Christ does not pray for the world. John xvii«9. 
This is true of that particular prayer, which was dedicated chiefly to, 
the benefit of his disciples ; but on the cross, he prayed even for his 
murderers; Luke xxii. 34. Father, forgive them. He exhorts us 
likewise by the mouth of the Apostle, 1 Tim. ii. 1, &c. that suppli- 
cations be made for all men; and for this especial reason: for is 
good and acceptable in the sight of God our Saviour, who will have 
all men to be saved, and to come unto the knowledge of the truth, 
They also object, Tit. ii. 14, who gave himself ‘for us, that he might 
redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar people, 
zealous of good works ; a peculiar people, not therefore the whole of 
mankind. I reply, that redemption is not purification ; Christ has 
redeemed all transgressors, but he purifies only such as are zealous 
of good works, that is, believers; for no works are good, unless 
done in faith, All are redeemed, even those who know not of it, ur 
who are yet enemies and sinners, Rom. v. 6—", 10, but none are 
purified, except their wills be consenting and they have faith; as 
Scripture every where testifies. Ezek xii. 2, they have ears to hear, 
and hear not, for they are a rebellious house, Matt. xxiii. 37. how 
often would I have gathered thy children together,.....and ye would not. 
Luke vii. $0. the Pharisees rejected the counsel of God against them- 
selves. John v. 34, 40. these things I say, that ye might be saved, and 
ye will not come to me that ye might have life. Acts vii. 51. ye do 
always resist the Holy Ghost. So, 2 Thess. ii 10. Acts x. 43. xv. 9, 
Rom. iii. 22. Gal. i. 22.2 pp. 323—7. 


The length to which this article has extended, admonishes 
us here to close our citations and our criticisms. We have 
referred, we believe, to pretty nearly every point on which our 
readers can feel much curiosity to know what were the senti- 
meuts of the illustrious Author. On the subjects of religious 
assemblies, he seems to incline towards Quakerism, but differs 
from the followers of Penn on the subject of the Sacraments. 
His Apa on church-government may be seen in his published 
works. 

We cannot close this article without bearing our testimon 
to the very able manner in which Dr. Sumner has executed his 
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difficult task both as translator and editor. The translation is 
close, yet elegant ; the notes are always illustrative and perti- 
nent; and the observations prefixed to the translation are 
marked bya spirit of candour and liberality which do him 
honour. If the treatise was to appear in an English trans- 
lation, it could not have falleninto better hands ; and the 
public are at all events under great obligations to Mr. Sumner, 
for obviating the additional objections to which the publica- 
tion would have been open, had it not been so competently 
edited. After the abundant internal evidence of authenticity 
which our readers have had laid before them, it cannot be 
necessary to state, that the external evidence is equally de- 
cisive. The manuscript was found among a large collection in 
his Majesty’s State-paper office, enclosed, together with a 
corrected copy of all his Latin letters, written while Latin 
Secretary, in an envelope subscribed, ‘To Mr. Skinner, Mer- 
‘ chant.” Some curious documents, hitherto unknown, re- 
specting both his family history and official life, have been 
iscovered in the same office, which will be incorporated in 
a forthcoming edition of the Rev. Mr. Todd’s memoirs of his 
life and writings. 

Many persons, no doubt, will be disposed to regret the 
discovery, and deprecate the publication of a work which 
reflects so little credit on its Author, and contributes nothing 
to either theological science or historical information. What 
opinions Milton held, is, however, a fact of some historical 
interest ; and nothing is to be feared from giving publicity to 
a work in which error is neither made plausible by new argu- 
ments, nor invested by eloquence with new attractions. In 
some points of view, we have seen, it illustrates the piety and 
integrity, little as it displays of the splendid intellect of its 
great Author; and the dignified self command with which he 
abstains from all polemical rancour, all allusion to his po- 
litical or ecclesiastical adversaries,—as if every angry passion 
had been hushed to sleep,—is highly to his honour. Nor 
can we withhold our admiration from the vast range which 
this adventurous theologue has taken, while, with the boldness 
of the poet and the fearlessness characteristic of the man, he 
explores the regions, known and unknown, of divinity, juris- 
prudence, ontology and metaphysics,—a voyage of discovery 
into latitudes where the compass is neutralized, and all genial 
circulation is suspended. Much allowance ought to be made for 
his failure, in consideration of the windsand currents of the times. 
Milton lived at a period when all established ideas were broken 
up into a sort of chaos, or held as it were in solution, out of 
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which knowledge in a fairer form was to emanate. There was 
little that deserved the name of science in any department ; 
and knowledge in general might be said to be in the making. 
Theology, though it had shaken off the yoke of Popery, had 
not escaped from the trammels of the schools. Biblical 
criticism was in its infancy. Some of the first principles of 
legislation and political economy were undiscovered. Philo- 
sophy had but just sprung from the brain of Verulam. Mil- 
ton, upborne on the wings of genius, soared above the clouds 
and shadows of those misty times; but his strength was in 
his pinions, not in his lower limbs, and he could not walk the 
earth as he could range the heavens. He had a mind Peat 
with learning, rich with imagery, and glorious in its fervour ; 
but it became powerless as it grew cold. He could imagine, 
declaim, maintain the academic combat on any thesis, and 
fulminate on an adversary with the majesty of Olympian Jove. 
We think that we have shewn, however, that this admirable 
man was not full-orbed ia all the attributes of human intellect ; 
that he was not par excellence a reasoner. His by par a 
was apt to be mastered by three things, with neither of which 
it was strong Snoush to wrestle,—his learning, his fancy, and 
his prejudices. Instances enough occur in his great poem, in 
which it has evidently been foiled by the former two; but 
those are splendid improprieties, for which the Poet is readily 
forgiven. The predominance of his prejudices over reason 
itself, is a blot not so easily wiped off from his character. To 
that first false step which drew down upon him the indignation 
of the Presbyterian clergy, and in its issue alienated him 
irrevocably from their cause,—the publication of his “ Doc- 
“trine and Discipline of Divorce,” in which he laid himself 
open to the charge of attacking the permanency of the mar- 
riage contract,—to this unfortunate step, dictated, it may be 
thought, by resentment, and so pertinaciously and passionately 
defended,—we may trace, with stron probability, as to their 
remote origin, most of his theological obliquities. A repellent 
influence was created by his hatred of the Presbyterian, which 
might insensibly extend to their dogmas. On one point, his 
mind was clearly warped; and a local deformity, though it 
exist only in an extremity, will impart a perceptible though 
undefinable effect to the whole frame. But the warp was 
merely in his judgement; and much as we have found to 
blame and to deplore in going through his Treatise—the very 
caput mortuum of Paradise Lost, with every ethereal particle 
evaporated—we still retain entire our admiration of his Muse, 
his greater self, and our conviction that he deserved, far more 
than most of his contemporaries, the high names of patriot, 
sage, and saint. 
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Art. Ill. The Life of the Rev. John Wesley, A. M.; in which is in- 
cluded, the Life of his Brother, the Rev. Charles Wesley, A. M., 
and Memoirs of their ring 8 By the Rev. Henry Moore, only 


surviving ‘Trustee of Mr. Wesley’s MSS. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 571. 
London. 1824. 





R. Wesley’s life has been variously written. John Hamp- 
son, 80 far as we recollect, (for many years have elapsed 
since the publication,) drew up a memoir in a spirit of bitter- 
ness and sarcasm. Dr, Whitehead’s biographical tribute to the 
memory of his friend, was drawn up with much ability and with 
entire integrity. The joint production of Dr. Coke and Mr. 
Moore was, we believe, generally considered as a failure, and 
the survivor has done wisely in coming forward, singly, with a 
new and independent work. Of Dr. Southey’ s performance we 
have given our opinion at length: we need only refer to his 
book as comprising, with the above, all the documentary illus- 
tration of Mr. Wesley’s personal character and career that can 
be considered as claiming much attention. 

We deem it quite unnecessary to engage afresh in any re- 
searches and reasonings connected with Mr. W esley’s life. Its 
general features are sufficiently known, and its happy effects 
are visible in the prosperous condition of the community which 
he founded, and which has adopted his venerated name as its 
distinctive title. He was “ a burning and a shining light,”— 
an effective and illustrious instrument in the great work of ex- 
tending the kingdom of Christ ; and all the minor weaknesses 
which have been exaggerated by adverse feeling, are now, by 
common consent, merged in the higher excellencies of his ad- 
mirable character. Dr. Whitehead’s Life, by far the best, of 
this eminent man, would have left nothing to desire in the wa 
of biography, had it been written at a later period. There had 
not been sufficient time for the subsidence of agitated feelings 
and conflicting opinions; nor had distance enough been gained 
to view the whole from a vantage-point. The Dr. was a strong- 
minded man, and, to a considerable extent, overcame this difh- 
culty by the vigour of his intellect, and by his thorough know- 
ledge of the subject ; but he exhibits, we think, marks of the 
injurious influence of this insurmountable impediment to perfect 
accuracy, and we regret that to his various and peculiar qualifi- 

cations, he did not add the advantages which would have been 
gained by a longer survivorship, devoted to the revision of his 
work. In this respect, and in this only, Mr. Moore has the 
superiority over his rival; but we are sorry to say that he has, 
in a great degree, s sacrificed it to a spirit of paltry jealousy, 
unrestrained by what we may perhaps be allowed to call the 
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charities of the grave. ‘He has waited until not only Dr. 
Whitehead himself, but the friends under whose counsel and 
sanction he acted, are no longer in being; and now, secure 
that there is none to answer, and that the minute particulars of 
so distant a transaction have passed into oblivion, so far as the 
adverse side is concerned, he brings forward his own ex parte 
statement. We believe, however, that it would still be possible 
to find documents illustrative of the facts in question,—sed non 
est tanti; Mr. Moore’s indictment sufficiently supplies its own 
refutation Soon after Mr. Wesley’s death, it was determined 
by his ‘ friends, to publish a life of him, for the benefit of that 
‘charity to which he had bequeathed all his literary property.’ 
In other words, it was resolved by the Preachers to publish it 
for their own ‘ benefit;’ since the ‘ charity’ to which such 
veneral reference is made, has for its object, if we mistake not, 
the extension of a fund destined to provide for the destitute 
families of deceased ministers in the Wesleyan connexion, 


‘Ata Meeting held by the Preachers for the purpose of givin 
effect to this determination, at which Mr. Wesley’s executors onl 
other friends were present, it was proposed by Mr. Rogers, that Dr. 
Whitehead should compile a Life of Mr. Wesley from his published 
journals and other documents in print and manuscript, for which he 
should receive one hundred guineas, as a remuneration for his trouble 
and loss of time. To this proposal Dr. Whitehead cheerfully acceded, 
and it was unanimously adopted as the resolution of the Meeting. 
The manuscripts were also deposited with him, under an express 
stipulation that they should be examined according to the will of the 
Testator, previously to any of them being published. At the follow- 
ing conference this agreement was confirmed in every particular, and 
Dr. Whitehead was appointed a member of the Book Committee in 
London. 

‘ He had now an opportunity of proving the sincerity of his attach- 
ment to his old friends, and to the cause which, with various changes, 
he had first and last espoused. This opportunity he lost. His re- 
puted friends considered his engagement respecting the life of Mr. 
Wesley, as the effect of weakness: and he was told, “ that he ought 
not to regard it; that the work would produce a great sum of money ; 
that he might realize Two Thousand Pounds by it ; and that to be thus 
employed for so small a sum as One Hundred, would be an act of 
injustice to himself and his family.’ The Doctor unhappily listened 
to this advice, and fell into the temptation. To the astonishment of 
those who were immediately concerned in this affair, he declared, ** that 
he would write the Life of Mr. Wesley as an independent man; that 
the copy-right should be solely his own; and that if it should be 
printed at the Office of the Conference, he would have half of the 
clear profits.” But that which constituted his indelible dishonour, 
was his absolute refusal to suffer the manuscripts with which he had 
been intrusted, to be examined according to the will of the Testator. 
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The effrontery and injustice of the man utterly confounded those with 
whom he had entered into the former engagements.’ 


‘ Cheerfully acceded "—‘ old friends ’—* reputed friends ’—~ 

; unhappily listened ’"—indelible dishonour ’— * efirontery and 
injustice ’—‘ prejudiced members ’— Let these gratuitous expres- 
sions, this phraseology of colour, be taken away, and what 
remains ? Simply, that the ‘ old friends’ of Dr. Whitehead had 
obtained from him a reluctant consent to a bargain in which alt 
the sacrifices and inconveniences were on his side, all the advan- 
tages on theirs. On which side ‘ effrontery and injustice’ lay, 
in this matter, we shall not decide; but it seems obvious enough, 
that the friends who persuaded him to reject an engagement 
which would have bound him to write the Life of Wesley, ran 
tutelage, and for a day-labourer’s pay, were not merely ‘ r 
puted,’ but real. There is something inexpressibly abeane? in 
the complacency with which Mr. Moore assigns wrong motives 
to the advisers of Dr. W.;and to us, who knew the men, it is 
something worse than absurd. They were indeed ‘ offended, 
but were they therefore ‘ prejudiced?’ We are satisfied that 
they were not. But we have no personal interest in the discus- 
sion,and shall interfere in it no further than to say, that among 
the individuals who supported Dr. Whitehead with their advice 
and with their property, there were men who, for intellectual 
and moral energy, might have held front with the best and ablest 
among Mr. Moore’s coadjutors. A larger share of delicacy and 
discretion would have made Mr. M. aware, that, in his impartial 
eulogy of the Preachers for ‘ just and benevolent views,’ he was 
complimenting himself. In fact, the whole of his Preface is 
written in a spirit and temper not to be mistaken, and we are 
compelled to say, that it would have been far more creditable to 
his own character, to have abstained from ineffective attempts 
to depreciate others. The esprit de corps and the selfishness 
of authorship were temptations against which he should have 
been scrupulously on his guard, especially when they were 
urging him to a cowardly violation of the truce of the dead. 

The Life itself, were it not disfigured by the intrusion of this 
petulant and cavilling disposition, and by a special determina- 
tion that all shall be right in which either Mr. Wesley or his 
system is in any way interested, is a respectable production. 
Without being atensiiel by any peculiar excellence in com- 
position, and ‘certainly without pretension to much skill in rea- 
soning, Mr. Moore has the very important qualification of a 
long personal acquaintance with the subject of his book. We 
have no very distant recollection of the former volume, but, as 
far as our reminiscences extend, he has succeeded much better 
in his sole venture than in his copartnery transactions. 
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Art. IV. Memoirs and Poetical Remains of the late Jane Taylor: 
with Extracts from her Correspondence. By Isaac Taylor. 2 
vols, small 8vo. Price 16s. London. 1825. 


1 the brief notice of Miss Taylor’s various publications, 
which we gave in reviewing her ‘‘ Contributions of Q Q.,” 
we have partly anticipated the pleasing task which now de- 
volves upon us in reviewing this memorial of fraternal affection. 
The history of her life cannot be expected to furnish either 
marking events or variety of incident. Her education and 
early friendships, her literary engagements and domestic habits, 
afew changes of residence, the development of her religious 
character, and the closing scene, comprise the whole of the 
simple but interesting record. It is as a portrait of character, 
as an attempt to fix on the canvas the cherished lineaments 
which memory retains of the original, that such a memoir will 
chiefly interest : its value consisting in its fidelity. The Cor- 
respondence and other Remains now given to the public will 
delight all readers of sensibility or taste, by the unattected 
gracefulness, playful humour, and glow of sentiment by which 
they are characterised, while a large portion of the volumes is 
of that instructive cast that will especially recommend them 
to religious persons. The personal history must be considered 
as of a more private character, and is introduced with the fol- 
lowing remarks, conveyed in the Dedication, 


‘ The following Memoir of my late sister, I have aimed to com- 
pose as if it had been intended especially for ? tg perusal :—to you, 
then, it is dedicated. In keeping this idea before me, I have hoped 
to execute my task in a manner the most acceptable to the class of 
readers whom I would chiefly wish to please ;—I mean persons like 
yourseli, to whom, through her writings, the name of Jane Taylor 
has been associated with some of their earliest intellectual pleasures, 
and perhaps with their first impressions of virtue and piety.---+ But 
while I am endeavouring to give as much explicitness to my narrative 
as shall satisfy your wishes, and as much, especially, as may render 
the subjoined Extracts from the Correspondence fully intelligible, 
you will perceive that I shall be embarrassed with a considerable dif- 
ficulty in having to separate the personal history of my sister from 
that of her family. To do so as completely as I could wish, is plainly 
impracticable; especially as ber character and habits were such as 
united her most ‘closely in every thing with those she loved. I must, 
therefore, in many instances, dismiss the fear of being charged with 
egotism ; and, rather than omit particulars which, to you and to 
readers like-minded with yourself, may seem interesting and instruc- 
tive, shall use ingenuousness, and claim the candour that the pec li- 
arity of the case demands.’ " 


Vou. XXV. N.S. N 
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The indifferent reader will be prepared by this explanation 
to meet with details in the early chapters, relating to the in- 
fancy and childhood of the subject of the memoir, which are 
not meant for his eye. Many young persons, indeed, who 
have known Miss Taylor only through her writings, may feel 
a curiosity to know what she was as a child; and to them it 
may be satisfactory information, that, if she did not hsp im 
numbers, her first essays in versification and tale-writing date 
from her eighth year. ‘ Even from her third or fourth year,’ 
we are told, the little Jane ‘ inhabited a fairy land, and was 
‘ perpetually occupied with the imaginary interests of her 
‘teeming fancy.’ This early and unusual activity of the ima- 
gination, however, she afterwards, with her characteristic good 
sense, lamented. The most healthful and natural exercise of 
the opening faculties in childhood consists in habits of atten- 
tion and observation, and infant reveries are romances in mini- 
ature. ‘1 do believe,’ Miss Taylor says, ‘ that this habit of 
‘ castle-building is very injurious to the mind. IJ know I have 
‘ sometimes lived so much in a castle, as almost to forget that 
‘I lived in a house.’ Together with this early activity of 
fancy, she possessed an uncommon share of vivacity and 
spirit; but these were counterbalanced by her constitutional 
timidity and a dithdence which neither a wider intercourse 
with the world, nor the measure of public favour she obtained, 
ever entirely conquered ;—we might say overbalanced, for the 
discouraging estimate she long entertained of her own talents, 
and a feeling of inferiority produced by a secret reference to 
a high ideal standard, rendered a stimulus necessary to call 
forth the powers of her mind. Speaking of her when in her 
fifteenth year, her brother says : 


« Jane was then, and indeed long after that time, afraid to believe 
that she had any talent; and it is known that a belief of the posses- 
sion, is necessary to the full exercise of intellectual endowment.’ 


And again, describing the stimulus nas ep by the success 
of her first attempt to write for the public, about the year 
1804, when she was in her twenty-first year, her Biographer 
says : 


‘The sound good sense which has recommended the latter pro- 
ductions of her pen, began then to temper the sprightliness of her 
fancy ; and the letters of each succeeding year exhibit a marked 
progression in this respect. For not only did her understanding 
ripen, but the false diffidence by which it had been shackled, was 
gradually removed by the successful exercise of her talents. | In 
some young persons, self-confidence occasions a precocious develop~ 
ment of the reasoning powers ; while, in others, a morbid diffidence 
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retards the expansion of them, and even protracts a certain jejuneness 
of style in writing, long after the substance of thought has become 
worthy of mature years. This was very much the case with Jane.’ 


The same constitutional timidity retarded the development. 
of her religious character; and the following admirable re- 
marks on this subject, from her Brother, explain a case which 
we believe to be not by any means uncommon. 


‘ Being reserved and timid by disposition and peculiarly distrustful 
of herself, little was known of the state of her mind. er imagina- 
tion, susceptible as it was in the highest degree to impressions of fear, 
rendered her liable at times to those deep and painful emotions 
which belong to a conscience that is enlightened, but not fully paci- 
fied. And these feelings, when blended with the pensiveness o pes 
tender heart, gave a character of mournfulness and distress to her 
religious feelings during several years. Religious principles, if thus 
clouded, must always be less influential than when the mind is in a 
happier state ; for the heart cannot be favourably ruled by fear.’ 


Another circumstance is adverted to by herself as having 
had an unfavourable influence, not on her religious  prin- 
ciples, but on her state of feeling. ‘ Our early friendships, 
‘though they must ever be remembered with interest and 
‘fond affection, were little adapted to promote our truest wel- 
‘fare.? Although the subject of early piety, and, in the latter 
yours of her life, of an unembarrassed faith and peace in be- 
ieving, her dread of self-deception and her abhorrence of dis- 
play concurred with the circumstances above: referred to, to 
ceep her back from the open profession and unclouded enjoy- 
ment of religion. It is difficult, however, to explain this state 
of her mind without conveying an erroneous impression ; and 
we shall therefore introduce in this place a few detached ex- 
tracts from her Correspondence, which will shew that her 
views of religion were at this time neither those of a pharisee, 
nor of an asceti¢, nor were they diseased by scepticism: they 
borrowed their sombre cast from constitutional feelings, which, 


as her Biographer remarks, are ‘ long in admitting meliora- 
tion.’ 


‘In a certain sense, I may say with you, that my views of life are 
dark and melancholy; yet, I believe, when you say so, you mean 
something more than I do. You do not permit yourself to receive 
the comforts and delights that are offered you by Providence wae 
“a merry heart, giving God thanks.”? Now I think that though, 
when compared with heavenly happiness, the best joys of earth 
should appear mean and trifling in our eyes; yet, considered in them- 
selves, as they were given for our enjoyment, surely a cheerful and 
grateful delight in them must even be acceptable to our all-bountiful 
‘ather, When we survey all our comforts—a happy home, affec- 
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tionate friends, easy circumstances, and the numerous train of coms 
mon mercies and social delights, ought we to call the prospect 
‘dark and melancholy ?”? Surely the cheerful song of praise befits 
us better than the sigh of discontent. Do not suppose, I would plead 
for the gay amusements and dangerous pleasures of the world. I 
am as firmly convinced of their evil tendency as you can be; and 
would avoid them as carefully. I am referring only to the natural 
comforts and lawful enjoyments of life; and even of these I would 
say, that we must still hold them as if we held them not, and use them 
as not abusing them.’ 

* Afflictions rightly improved are indeed blessings; yet how apt 
are we to abuse them by receiving impressions very different from 
what they were intended to produce! I mention this from a fear 
that, notwithstanding your cheerful acquiescence in the Divine will, 
you do, in a degree, mistake the intentions of Providence. I hear 
your cough is become habitual, and that you firmly expect, and 
almost wish to join your dear brother very soon. Now I am per- 
suaded, it is not merely from a selfish motive that I would say, do 
not court death; buat I am sure, it is the language of reason and the 
voice of duty. It cannot be a wholesome state of mind, even in the 
midst of the severest trial, when it is looking to death as a relief :— 
the holy desire « to depart and to be with Christ,” is very different 
from the desire to depart that we may be with some dear friend, 
which can arise only from a worldly principle. In sending these sor- 
rows, God usually intends to fit us for living more to his glory here 
below ; and though they certainly contain a loud warning to “ pre- 
pare to meet our God,” as we know not how soon our turn may 
come ; it is shewing a degree of impatience under them to say—I 
cannot bear the separation—let me die also.’ 

‘ We have been visiting some friends in the country, who corres- 
pond to the description you give of yours. They possess that natu- 
ral intelligence, sound sense, and intrinsic excellence, which cannot 
fuil to render them interesting, though deficient in cultivation, and 
unpolished in matters of taste. Now among these friends, our poor 
superficial acquirements blaze away most splendidly. But though I 
am conscious of fecling elated at such times, yet, it is checked by a 
humiliating sense of my real inferiority. 1 see them living in the 
daily exercise of virtues and graces to which I never approached. 
In all that is sound, sterling, durable,—in all that a heart-searching 
God can approve, I see how far I fall short; and then, how con- 
temptible and worthless is all in which I may have the advantage. 
Although that degree of vanity which amounts to conceit and obvious 
and obtrusive self-complacency must, I think, be absolutely incom- 
patible with dignity and refinement of mind, as well as with the 
Christian graces ; yet, where is the heart in which, in a state more or 
less subdued, it exists not? And those who are wont to speak and 
to think meanly of themselves—who are willing to prefer others to 
themselves—and who are continually deploring their deficiencies, yet, 
after all, evince great ignorance of their own hearts, if they imagine 
that, beneath all this humiliation, no seeds of vanity lie concealed. 
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In truth, they may spring up no where more luxuriantly than in the 
soil that is watered by the tears of self-condemnation. With 
to this baleful weed, it may with peculiar propriety be said: 

‘““We cannot bear diviner fruit, 

Till grace refine the ground.” 


Here is the only remedy: religion, and religion only can humble the 
proud spirit to the dust.’ 


These extracts will shew from what source Miss Taylor 
drew much of that knowledge of the heart which is in so re- 
markable a degree displayed in her writings, namely, from the 
rigid scrutiny of her own. If she was ever a severe censor, 
that severity of judgement was dictated by self-knowledge, not 
by any feeting of superiority ; for she was always least indul- 
gent towards herself. In another letter, she thus apologises 
tor the reserve she discovered towards her intimate friends on 
religious subjects. ‘I dread, much more than total silence, 
‘falling into a common-place, technical style of expression 
‘without real meaning and feeling, and thereby deceiving both 
‘others and myself.” Sincerity, genuimeness, and a most entire 
simplicity were, indeed, predominant charms in her character ; 
yet, with these qualities was united no ordinary portion of 
enthusiasm, which she displayed in the warmth of her friend- 
ships, and the intenseness of her early local and domestic at- 
tachments. In these respects, her letters exhibit the true 
image of her mind. Her own opinion on epistolary composi- 
tions, is thus given in writing toa friend. ‘ If there is any thing 
‘1 dislike to receive, or that I am unambitious of writing, it is 
‘a clever letter, by which I mean, a letter that exhibits, obvi- 
‘ously, an endeavour to be smart or pointed, or worse still, 
‘fine and sentimental.” Nothing can be more unaffected, 
more perfectly what letters of peter should be, the pure, 
untranslateable idiom of genuine friendship, the specific com- 
munication of individual with individual, than the letters of 
Jane Taylor. Their sufficient recommendation to most persons: 
will be, the admirable good sense which they display, and the 
uniform excellence of the sentiment ; but in order to be fully 
appreciated, they must be viewed, not as literary models, but 
as models of what does not pretend to be literature, and can- 
not be without losing its genuine character—letter writing. 
‘ Her letters,’ says her Brother, 


‘were ever the genuine expression of her feelings. She corres- 
ponded with none but friends, and her intercourse with those she 
loved, was inspired only by warm and generous affection. This may, 
indeed, be named as the prominent feature of her character ; for to 
love, and to be loved, was the happiness she chiefly sought,” 
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There was nothing that Miss Taylor more entirely dishked 
than the character of a literary lady. Publicity she shrunk 
from, and affectation of all kinds she despised. Surrounded 
with those ‘ who knew only that she was—Miss Taylor,’ she 
sighed, she says in one letter, for a renewal of intercourse with 
those who knew her only as Jane. At another time, she 
writes : 


‘ I shall be severely punished indeed for having made Egotism the 
subject of my “ Rhymes,” if it should influence any of my friends to 
refrain from those communications on which the interest of a friendly 
correspondence entirely depends. In truth, I have found it one of 
the inconveniences attendant upon making one’s opinions public, 
(and I assure you, these inconveniences are not few,) that others are 
apt to suppose one is always on the watch for those failings that have 
been censured, or that the censure or raillery was directed against 
some individual. I assure you, it is much more from a bavwielid of 
my own heart, than from observation on the failings of others, that I 
have been impelled to write on the subjects I have chosen.’ 


Acknowledging the ‘ generous and candid | skcre) bestowed 
upon one of her publications by an esteemed correspondent, 
she says : 


‘I do assure you, that the sensible and sincerely expressed appro- 
bation of the friends | love, is far more gratifying to me than that of 
a world of strangers ; and from you I feel especially pleased to receive 
this approbation ; because the book contains some lines with which 
you must be so far from pleased, that nothing but genuine liberality 
could enable you to judge favourably of the remainder. I would 
that my spirit were as catholic as yours.’ 


These extracts, however, will give no idea, we perceive, of 
that playful spirit by which a large proportion of the letters 
are animated, especially those addressed to the correspondent 
who is distinguished by the initials 8. L.C. One of the most 
pleasing features in these letters is the entire change of style, 
the marked variation of key, which distinguishes the whole 
series of correspondence with one friend, from the letters ad- 
dressed to another. Those which we refer to, are in general 
characterized by a sort of sportive familiarity of intercourse, 


while the correspondence with Miss E. F. is of a totally dif- 
ferent cast, almost uniformly serious, less unconstrained, but 


breathing a spirit of earnest affection, Without attempting 


to discriminate the shades. of difference in the other parts of 
the correspondence, it is, we think, impossible not to perceive, 
as in Cowper’s Letters, something of the character of the 
friend addressed, reflected in the varying style of the Writer. 
We shall:insert a specimen of Miss, Taylor’s lighter style. 
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‘ To Miss S. L.C. 

* * * In truth Jane Taylor of the morning, and Jane Taylor 
of the evening, are as different people in their feelings and sentiments 
as two such tntimate friends can possibly be. ‘The former is an active 
handy little body, who can make beds or do plain work, and now 
and then takes a fancy to drawing, &c. But the last mentioned 
lady never troubles her head with these menial affairs,—nothing will 
suit her but the pen; and though she does nothing very extraordinary 
in that way, yet, she so far surpasses the first-named gentlewoman, 
that any one who had received a letter from both, would immediately 
distinguish between the two by the difference of the style. But to 
drop this ingenious allegory, I assure you it represents the truth, 
and I am pretty well determined not again to attempt letter writin 
before breakfast. For really I ama mere machine—the most cmapid 
and dronish creature you can imagine, at this time. The unsenti+ 
inental realities of breakfast may claim some merit in restoring my 
mental faculties ; but its effects are far surpassed by the evening’s 
tea. After that comfortable, social, invigorating meal, I am myself, 
and begin to think the werld a pleasanter place, and my friends more 
agreeable people, and (entre nous) myself a much more respectable 
personage, than they have seemed during the day; so that by eight 
o’clock, I am just worked up to a proper state of mind for writing, 
If bye are liable to these changing frames, you will not only excuse 
and feel for me, but heartily acquiesce in my resolution of now 
putting down the pen till the evening. 

‘It is now indeed evening, and several days have passed since I 
wrote the foregoing; and I do assure you that nothing but the fear 
of being unable to fill another sheet in time for my father’s departure, 
should prevail with me to send you so much nonsense. I often re- 
proach myself for writing such trifling letters; but it is so easy to 
trifle, and so hard to write what may be worth reading, that it is a 
sad temptation not to attempt it.’ . 


The following is to a different Correspondent. 


* * * ¢ What a pity it is that language should be so much abused, 
that what is really meant requires to be printed in italics! Of this, 
the os has most reason to complain. He feels, and perhaps his 
whole soul is filled with a passage which ninety-nine of his hundred 
readers, at least, will peruse without emotion. This struck me in 
reading the first line of Thalaba—‘“‘ How beautifal is night !’? which 
—~ be read without leaving the smallest impression. I read it so 
at first; but returning to it, and endeavouring to enter into the feel- 
ing with which it was written, I found it to be—* How beautiful. is 
night!” and I discovered in these simple words all those inexpressible 
emotions with which I so often contemplate the dark blue depths, 
and of which even Southey could say nothing more striking than— 
“ How beautiful is night !” ’” 


We shall make room for one more specimen of the Letters, 
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which will form an appropriate introduction to a notice of the 
poetical remains. 


* * * «7 am not forgetful of the kindness which prompted you to 
speak a word of cheer to a me MUSC...44 +++. AS & source of 
harmless, perhaps even salutary pleasure to myself, I would not 
totally despise or check the poetical talent, such as it is; but it 
would be difficult to convince me that the world would have been an 
loser had | never written verses, such I mean as were composed solely 
for my own pleasure. I do, however, set a much higher value on 
that poetical taste, or rather feeling, so far as I have it, which is 
quite distinct from the capability of writing verse, and also from 
what is generally understood when people say, they are very fond of 
poetry. But while I desire ever to cherish the poetic faste, 1 own it 
appears to me to be as little my duty as my interest to cultivate the 
talent for poetry. With different sentiments I am compelled to re- 
gard my own share in what we have published for children ;—the 
possibility of their fulfilling in any degree the end desired, gives them 
importance, and renders future attempts of a similar kind a matter 
more of duty than of choice. I dare not admit all the encouragin 
considerations you have suggested; nor can I fully explain what | 
feel on this subject. ‘That * such reflections are not of a nature to 
inspire vanity,”’ is true indeed. No; I desire to be humbled by the 
thought: a consciousness of unworthiness makes it hard for me 
to indulge the hope of being rendered instrumental of the smallest 
good.’ 


After the conviction of possessing a poetical talent that 
might be rendered useful to others, had at length been forced 
upon her, Miss Taylor very rarely, we are told, indulged in 
composition, as she had been wont to do, merely for her own 
gratification, ‘ The Poetical Remains’ contain, however, 
some few exceptions to this remark, and these express feel- 
ings of a much higher order than such as were familiar to her 
in early life. The earlier poems, those especially which are here 
reprinted from the ‘* Associate Minstrels,” 


* exhibit the tender playfulness of her fancy and the warmth of her 
heart; but the vigour she afterwards displayed, had not then been 
roused, Yet, slie has since written nothing more characteristic of 
herself, or perhaps more beautiful, than the “ Remonstrance to 
Time.” In this piece, in the Birthday Retrospect, and in one or 
two of the pieces which will be found among the Remains, she has 
given the portrait of her own mind with so much truth and life, that 
those who knew her seem to see and converse with her while perusing 
them. To portray itself, her mind needed only the mild excite- 
ment of her habitual feelings ; but, to display its force, it required 
the stimulus of the strongest extraneous motives. ‘The productions 
of her pen under these different impulses are widely dissimilar, and 
perhaps will hardly both please the same reader.’ 
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The following poetical epistle exhibits that mixture of pen- 
siveness and playfulness which was evidently constitutional 
in the Writer, and at the same time shews that she was not 
unconscious of a bias to the sombre. 





‘TO MRS. L. 


‘ Why is it that my friend and I 
Look forth on life so variously ? 

She, on the present, future, past, 

A sanguine smile is prone to cast; 

I weep o’er scenes for ever fled, 

Th’ impending future wait with dread, 
Aud see the present moment fly, 
With languid, listless apathy. 


‘Tis not that when our course was plann’d, 
*Twas done with such a partial hand 
As strewed, for long, succeeding years, 
Thy path with flowers, and mine with tears. 
For grief has aimed a shaft at thee, 
And joy in turn has glanced at me. 
Ee’n should the self-same path be ours, 
Set with alternate weeds and flowers, 
You, from its entrance to its close, 
Would point at these, and I at those. 
In gathering clouds that o’er us form, 
You greet a shade, I bode a storm— 
Still choosing to expect the worst, 
Since clouds are clouds, and often burst. 
Yet soon, you say, they pass, and Oh! 
How cheering is the faithful bow ! 
Thus argues each ; and all the while 
I weep ;—and you persist to smile. 


‘If in the depth of nature’s laws 
Philosophy should seek the cause, 
Perhaps the whole might be deacried 
In movements of the crimson tide ; 
As brisk or fainting pulses shew 
Its rapid, or its tardy flow. 

Howe’er that be, it might be wise 
To form a mutual compromise— 

Or friendly firm, combining so, 
Hope, Fear, Indifference, Care, and Co. 
Then would concessions fair and true 
Encourage me, attemper you. 

You would Hope’s guile allow, and I 
That Fear exceeds reality. 

You, that all gladness shews alloy ; 
And I, that grief is dash’d with joy. 
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Care too distrustful, I confess ; 

And you a treacherous sanguineness. 
When thus opposed extremes unite, 
The aggregate will just be right: 

The sanguine smile is check’d by fear, 
And hope shall glitter through a tear.’ 


The longest and most earnest effort at poetical composition 
among the Remains, is a fragment which, by its strong, nervous 
versification and dark colouring, will inevitably remind the 
reader of Crabbe. The history of the poem is this. The 
wild and romantic scenery of the northern coast of Devonshire 
had ‘ filled Jane’s imagination, —and one spot. in particular was 
her favourite walk, on which she fixed ‘as the scene of a his- 
‘tory which floated in her mind for three or four years; but no 
‘more than what is now published was ever committed to 
‘ paper.’ 

‘*?Mid scatter’d rocks, on Devon’s northern sea, 
Lies a small hamlet, and its name is Lea : 
A drear, lone place, where few stone huts below 
Seem to the spot spontaneously to grow ; 
So rude, that to the eye they intermix 
With rock and weed :—there are but five or six. 
A rapid stream that dashes from the hill, 
Turns the rude wheel-work of a noisy mill ; 
And falling there, where nought its fury bars, 
Flies from the wheel in thousand glittering stars, 
Producing life, and sound, and movement here, 
Where all beside is silent, still, and drear. 
Like wit ill-timed, this playful pageant mocks 
The gloomy aspect of the sea and rocks. 
. * * * e 








Well he explor’d each smoothly hollow’d cave, 
The work of ages, with th’ incessant wave. 
Each rocky fragment, scatter’d wide to view, 
Like an old friend familiarly he knew. 

On sunny days he loved,for hours to lie 

On some huge mass; and there with patient eye, 
The curious work of Nature's hand to trace,— 
A work commenc’d when Time began his race, 
And not yet finish’d : ages, as they rise, 

Aid the slow process, and enrich the dyes. 

Art’s finest pencil could but radely mock 

The rich grey mosses broider’d on a rock. 

And those gray watery grots he would explore,— 
Small excavations on a rocky shore, 

That seem like fairy baths, or mimic wells, 
Richly emboss’d with choicest weed and shells ; 
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As if her trinkets Nature chose to hide 
Where nought invaded but the flowing tide.’ 


One regrets that Miss Taylor did not more frequently em- 
ploy her delicate pencil in such sketches as this. The lines 
serve to introduce tbe imaginary character of whose auto-bio- 
oraphical narrative the poem was designed to consist,-+the mi- 
santhropist who has chosen this gloomy spot as his congenial 
dwelling, where one servant forms-his whole establishment. 


‘ Peggy, his sole domestic, slowly grew 

To be in fact his sole companion too, 

When first she came, she never thought—nor he— 
With her odd master she could make so free ;~ 
She was not pert:—he wish’d not to confer 
With any living—doubtless not with her. 

But man is social, e’en against his will; 

And woman kind, whatever rank she fill. 

Her master came a lonely stranger here, 
Feeble, dejected, friendless—’twould appear. 
She pitied; woman does ; nor pitied less 

For Lnowiag not the cause of his distress. 

She was not young, and had her troubles known, 
So that she felt his sorrows with her own, 

And soon resolved to labour, all she could, 

To cheer his spirits and to do him good, 


‘ Though few and mean th’ attainments she could boast, 
Peggy had pass’d her life the coast ; 

And she could thoughts and sentiments disclose, 
Such as the inland peasant rarely knows. 

On squally nights, or when it blew a gale, 

Long she would stand, recounting tale on tale 

Of wreck or danger, or of rescue bold 

That she had witness’d, or her kindred told, 
Bringing each long-lost circumstance to mind : 
And genuine feeling taught her where to find 
Terms more expressive, though of vulgar use, 
Than hours of patient study will produce. 

Her native eloquence would place in view 

The very scene, and all its terrors too. 

Meantime, t’ excuse her stay, she us’d to stand, 
The tidy hearth still trimming, brush in hand ; 
Till he, with kind, though not familiar air, 

Would interrupt with—* Peggy take a chair.” 

A chair she took ;—less easy when she had ; 

But soon resum'd her tale, and both were glad. 
Thus she became, at length, a parlour guest ; 
And he was happier, though ‘twas ne’er confess’d. 
Rocks, seas, and hills were here his friends by choice ; 
But there is music in the human voice. 
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‘ So pase’d their evenings oft; but now and then, 
As the mood seiz’d him, he would take a pen, 
Wherewith, though von f into form was cast 

A brief, unfinish’d record of the past. 

Whene’er for this her master gave the word, 

His faithful Peggy neither hv nor stirr'd, 

She took her knitting—chose a distant seat, 

And there she sat so still, and look’d so neat, 
’Twas quite a picture ;—there was e’en a grace 
In the trim border round her placid face. 


¢ When Philip wrote, he never seem’d so well, 
Was startled even if a cinder fell, 

And quickly worried ;—Peggy saw it all, 
And felt the shock herself, if one did fall. 

Of knowledge, she had little in her head ; 
But a nice feeling often serves instead ; 

And she had more than many better bred. 


‘ But now he felt, like men of greater note, 

The harmless wish of reading what he wrote ; 
Not to the world ;—no, that he could not bear; 
But here sat candid Peggy, in her chair : 

And so it was, that he whose inward wue 

Was much too sacred for mankind to know, 
He—so refined, mysterious, and so proud— 

‘lo a poor servant read his life aloud. 

How weak is man, amused with things like these ! 
Or else, how vain are writers! which you please. 


« All Peggy heard, she deem’d exceeding good, 
But a prais'd the parts she ata 

At these, by turns, she used to smile or sigh, 
And, with full credit, pass’d the other by : 
While he, like men and wits of modern days, 
Felt inly flatter’d by her humble praise. 

Yet, vigour fail’d t’ accomplish the design ; 
And ’twas but seldom he would add a line. 

But when he died—some years ago, at Lea, 
Old Peggy sent the manuscript to me.’ 


The narrative itself is a truly affecting picture of a lad with 
mind and manners above his fortunes, timid, bashful, and 
oppressed. It is only too brief. We should have been delighted 
to see how his character would have been developed. One of the 
latest, if not the last poetical effusion, and, in our opinion, one 
of the most touching and beautiful poems in the volume, though 
marked by perfect sumplicity, and having all the character we 


private record of feeling, is the following hymn, with which we 
close our extracts. 
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« THE THINGS THAT ARE UNSEEN ARE ETERNAL.’ 


‘ THERE is a state unknown, unseen, 
Where parted souls must be ; 
And but a step may be between 
That world of souls and me. 


¢ The friend I loved has thither fled, 
With whom I sojourned here : 
I see no sight—I hear no tread ; 
But may she not be near? 


‘ I see no light—I hear no sound, 
When midnight shades are spread ; 
Yet angels pitch their tents around, 
And guard my quiet bed. 


‘ Jesus was rapt from mortal gaze, 
And clouds conveyed him hence ; 
Enthron’d amid the sapphire blaze, 
Beyond our feeble sense.— 


‘ Yet say not—who shall mount on high, 
To Scie him from above? 
For lo! the Lord is always nigh 
The children of his love. 


* The Saviour whom I long have sought, 
And would, but cannot see— 
And is he here? O wondrous thought ! 
And will he dwell with me? 


‘I ask not with my mortal eye 
To view the vision bright ; 
I dare not see Thee, lest I die; 
Yet Lord, restore my sight ! 


* Give me to see Thee, and to feel— 
The mental vision clear : 
The things unseen reveal! reveal! 
And let me know them near. 


* I seek not fancy’s glittering height, 
That charmed my ardent youth; 
But in thy light would see the light, 
And learn thy perfect truth, 


‘ The gathering clouds of sense dis _— p 
That wrapt my soul around ; 
In heavenly places make me dwell, 
While treading earthly ground. 


‘ IIlume this shadowy soul of mine, 
That still in darkness lies ; 
O let the light in darkness shine, 
And bid the day-star rise ! 
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‘ Impart the faith that soars on high, 
Beyond this earthly strife, 
That holds sweet converse with the sky, 
And lives Eternal Life!’ 


/ 

For a full delineation of Miss Taylor’s religious sentiments 
and feelings, we must refer our readers to the volumes before 
us. There is one passage in the memoir, howeyer, on which 
we could wish that a remark or two had been added by the 
Biographer, to guard young persons more especially from mis- 
taking Miss Taylor’s sentiments on the subject. She repre- 
sents herself as having been suddenly relieved from the cloud 
of discomfort and perplexity which had long rested on her 
mind prior to the year 817, when the circumstanee referred to 
took place, by a burst of light which disclosed to her, with a 
clearness and vividness in which she had never before viewed 
it, the pardoning mercy and love of God, ‘ The effect was so 
‘ powerful,’ she says, ‘ that 1 was almost dissolved by it.’ She 
considered the change in her feelings thus produced, ‘ asa 
‘ most kind and timely preparation for what, but a few weeks 
‘ before. would have overwhelmed’ her ‘ with consternation 
‘and distress,’—alluding to the first communication made to 
her by the london surgeons respecting the alarming nature of 
her complaint. - It enabled her, too, so far to overcome the 
extreme reserve of her temper as to make that public profes- 
sion of faith in Christ by becoming a member of her father’s 
church, from which she had only been withheld by diffidence 
and the fear of self-deception. The religious world is in so 
much greater danger in the present day on the side of a Sad- 
ducean philosophy, than on that of enthusiasm, that few per- 
sons require to be admonished not to lay an undue stress on 
frames, impressions, and emotions, as a test of religious cha- 
racter or condition. Miss Taylor’s own sentiments on this 
point are expressed in one of the letters, of an earlier date 
than the occurrence above mentioned. 


‘ I have heard the most judicious Christians reply, that a holy walk 
with God, a humble consciousness of preferring him and his service 
to any other thing, is a better and safer evidence of a real change of 
heart, than a reference to the most remarkable emotions of mind at 
any particular time.’ 


There is nothing, we make no doubt, that she would more 
strongly have deprecated, than a reliance upon extraordinary 
impressions, by which physical alternations are confounded 
with the genuine exercise of the religious affections, and the 
accidents of fancy, perhaps, are mistaken for the act of faith. 
There is no great danger, however, of being misled by impres- 
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sions, in whatever manner they originate, so long as they con- 
sist of revealed truth; for it 18 in such impressions, conve 
with more or less force, that saving faith and all true consola- 
tion originate. A declaration, heard a thousand times with 
indifference, shall arrest the mind with a power, and distinct- 
ness, and authority, as a truth of personal interest, which it 
never carried with it before. A familiar passage of Scripture 
shall, as by a sudden ray of light falling upon the words, dis- 
close itself in all the fulness of its meaning, so that it shall seem 
never to have been read or at least understood till now. In 
these cases, there is nothing vague or imaginary, and there 
cau be no delusion in the impression. ‘The cause is real, and 
the effect is rational, and corresponds to it. And all that seems 
unaccountable to the individual is, that the same truth should 
not long ago have made its due impression. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the understanding receives a real accession of light, by 
the actual development of what had hitherto appeared enigma- 
tical; and there are moral problems and perplexities of the 
heart, the solution of which will produce a transport not infe- 
rior to that of the ancient Geometrician when he exclaimed, 
‘| have found it.” In such cases, the thought which succeeds 
to the joy of discovery is, ‘ Why did I not see this before?’ 
Persuasions, then, that correspond to truths in themselves 
certain, cannot be unreal; nor can the strong emotions which 
their strength or suddenness occasions, be justly charged with 
enthusiasm. 

The cause—by which we mean the instrumental cause—is, we 
say, real; it is truth; that by which alone a rational mind can 
be rationally operated upon, the only instrument by which the 
Divine Spirit works on the heart of man. And by this unfail-+ 
ing test, all genuine religious impressions, whether sudden, 
violent, or of an ordinary character, are distinguished from 
indefinite, imaginary, and fanatical ones. But, in speaking of 
the instrumental cause, we cannot be understood as excluding 
a supernatural cause, imparting to it all its efficiency. The 
reason why truth acts on different minds, or on the same mind 
at different times, so differently, is not that its certainty varies 
even to the apprehension of the individual. The variation, 
therefore, must be in the subject of its influence,—in the mind 
or heart itself. Responsible, however, as man is, for the 
vernment of his thoughts, their origin is alike’ beyond’ his 
knowledge and control. That sensible objects and physical 
emotions ordinarily set the machinery of thought im motion, is 
certain; but often the thoughts seem as spontaneous and un- 
caused as they are involuntary, although every thought, not 
less than every pulsation and every mechanical movement, 
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must have its cause. How absurdly as well as impiously do 
those reason, who would deny that that cause may be, and 
often is, supernatural and Divine! 

Admitting, as we readily do, that bodily feelings often de- 
termine the varying force of our emotions, and even give a 
colouring to our thoughts,—and that changes which seem 

urely mental, are often in fact transitions from disease to 
healt ;—admitting, too, that it is impossible to discriminate 
between the different sources of our mental emotions, or to 
draw the line between what is of a moral and what of a con- 
stitutional nature ;—stil]l, as our whole nature is the workman- 
ship of one Divine Hand, of Him who knoweth our frame, it 
matters little, as regards either the First Cause or the final 
design of such impressions, whether the second cause be simple 
or complex, partly physical or purely moral. There is a pro- 
pensity in too many persons to fall into the atheistic notion of 
the philosopher who, maintaining that God is the name we 
give to every unknown cause, imagined that by every fresh link 
in the chain of causes which he could discover in Nature, that 
unknown cause was removed further back, less and less neces- 
sity and mene being left for its operation, till at length the 

rogress of knowledge would exclude the agency of God from 
bie own universe ~”4 annihilate the idea of Deity. Without 
going thislength . surdity, philosophers and moralists are 
too apt to imagine that supernatural agency is excluded in pro- 
portion to the ascertained operation of natural causes; than 
which there cannot be a more pernicious mistake. Whether 
the agency of God be more or less immediate, whether the in- 
strumental cause be known or unknown, mechanical or moral, 
external or internal, aflecting primarily the body or the mind, 
the First Cause devoutly to be recognised, is the same. ‘“ All 
these things worketh that one and the self-same Spirit, as he 
wills.” 

One word more on this subject. Prayer has no other rational 
foundation than the belief, which men are so slow to entertain, 
that there is an immediate and reciprocal communication be- 
tween their minds and the Father of Spirits, by which they are 
enabled to approach his presence, and He has access to the 
inmost recesses of their nature. This fact being established, 
nothing remains to be accounted for, except that the results 
should so little correspond to it in the experience of Christians 
in general ; and this is no difficulty to any person who knows 
his own heart, for he finds its solution there. 

Perha)s it may be thought, that we have taken unnecessary 
pains in thus commenting on the expressions which suggested 
our remarks; but itis evident that Miss Taylor referred the 
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consolation thus imparted to her mind, to the immediate ope- 
ration of Divine influence, (and that it was so, we have no 
doubt.) we deemed it a proper occasion to place so important 
a subject inits proper light. The elation of feeling in time 
subsided, but the view which produced it was never lost; and 
as it answered its immediate purpose, and incited her to the 
fulfilment of a long delayed duty, so it gave place only toa 
settled hope, which secured her from any future distress. It 
deserves to be mentioned, however, that she ascribes the first 
removal of her difficulties to the sentiments contained in a 
letter from a pious friend. ‘ 1 saw,’ she says, ‘ how absurd it 
‘was to doubt the promise of God, and that it was in respect 
‘to these very difficulties that he says, “ Seek, and ye shall 
‘find.”’ But what diflicultics, it may be asked, could disturb 
such a mind as that of Jane Taylor, apart from her constitutio- 
nal timidity? Her Biographer must answer this. 


‘ The doubts that at times distressed her, took their rise, for the 
most part, from the high notions she had formed of the requirements 
of Christianity. Her frequent expressions were such as these: “1 
have no doubt as to the way of ‘salvation ;—it lies upon the surface of 
the Scriptures, and appeals with the force of truth to every heart 
that is humbled by the conviction of personal guilt. But those who 
shall receive the benefit of this free salvation, and who shall be ‘ ac- 
counted worthy to stand before the throne,’ are those who on earth 
are meet for heaven, by being truly like Christ :—and am I—are the 
mass of those of whom we are accustomed to think well—are they 
like Christ 2???’ 


In fact, her difficulties appear to have been occasioned b 
a high-toned sincerity and ardour of feeling, leading her to 
view with self-distrust what she deemed the low degree of her 
spiritual attainments. On a mind of less sensibility and a 
frame less delicate, these same difficulties and misgivings would 
have had no other effect than that of a salutary stimulus, pro- 
ducing a humility free from despondency, a solicitude never 
amounting to distress. Her views seem to have been altogether 
clear, practical, and in themselves conducive to right feeling, 
—such, indeed, as are held in common by thousands of sincere 
Christians who are but just made to move by the considerations 
_ with which her mind seems to have been overwrought. That 
such views should for a long time have counteracted the influ- 
ence of the Christian hope, which at length triumphed over 
every constitutional infirmity, must be ascribed to that morbid 
vividness of imagination which is so often the fatal prerogative 
and penalty of genius, combined with an organization too fra- 
gile to sustain the force of its own emotions. ‘ Happily for 
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herself,’ says her Brother, ‘ my sister’s imagination, which, 
throughout her life, had been too much alive to ideas of 
terror, seemed in a great degree quelled (towards the last) b 
the langours of disease. Thus her mind was relieved from 
those unreal fears which otherwise might have possessed her 
* thoughts in the near approach of death.’ For many months, 
she had the last enemy steadily in view, and must have been 
able almost to watch his approach, and hear his footstep draw- 
ing nearer; but all apprehension and distrust were gone. The 
last day but one before she died, she said: ‘1 am now quite 
‘ happy—as happy as my poor frame will bear.’ 

Of her Biographer, we need say nothing, but that a large 
circle of friends, and indeed all who knew Jane Taylor either 
personally or in her works, will feel under lasting obligations 
to him for the well drawn portrait and valuable memorial which 
he bas presented to them of his accomplished Sister. 





Art. V. The Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul; by P. 
Doddridge, D.D. With an Introductory Essay, by John Foster. 
12mo. Price 6s. pp. 627. Glasgow. 1825. 


rp uls is one of the very valuable series of ‘ Select Christian 

* Authors’ now in course of publication from the Glasgow 
Press, and which, we believe, owes its origin to the recome 
mendatory suggestion of Dr. Chalmers. Some of the intro- 
ductory addresses, which form a distinguishing feature of the 
work, are of permanent worth. Mr. Erskine’s, in_ particular, 
are marked by all the peculiar richness and piquancy of his 
style of thought and composition. But in all respects of 
originality and impressiveness, the ‘ Essay’ before us must 
stand alone. It occupies more than a hundred and sixty 
pages of the volume ; and exhibits, in undiminish2d excellence, 
the same extraordinary faculty of unborrowed conception, 
with even superior powers of vivid representation. The cha- 
racter of this striking production is essentially dramatic, 
though the forms of monologue and dialogue are not preserved ; 
and we have been not a little reminded of Randolph’s Muse’s 
Looking-glasse, by the succession of characters and scenes 
which it causes to pass before the intellectual eye. A higher 
praise, must, however, be assigned to it, than that which be- 
longs to the successful exertion of talent on subjects of com- 
mon interest. The great concern is never lost sight of, and 
circumstances of slight import and unheeded occurrence are 


made the vehicles of profound reflection and impressive admo- 
nition. 
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‘ There are more ways to derive instruction from books, than the 
direct and chief one, of applying the attention to what they contain. 
Things connected with them, by natural or casual association, will 
sometimes suggest themselves to a reflective and imaginative reader, 
and divert him into secondary trains of ideas. In these the mind 
may, indeed, float along in perfect indolence, and acquire no good ; 
but a serious disposition might regulate them to a profitable result. 

‘ Of these extraneous ideas, the most obviously occurring, as being 
the most directly associated with the book, may be some recollec- 
tions or conjectures concerning the author. Perhaps the most re- 
markable circumstances of his life and qualities of his character are 
well known. Some of these may come on the reader’s mind, sus- 
pend his attention to the written thoughts, and draw him away into 
meditation on the person, perhaps now no longer on earth, who once 
thought them, and deliberately put them in the words just seen on 
he page. 

“ae? # « + * 

« Sometimes the conjectural reference to the former possessors and 
readers of books, seems to be rendered a little less vague, by our 
finding at the beginning of an old volume, one or more names 
written, in such characters, and perhaps accompanied with such 
dates, that we are assured those persons must long since have done 
with all books. The name is generally all we can know of him who 
inserted it ; but we can thus fix on an individual as actually having 
possessed this volume; and perhaps there are here and there certain 
marks which should indicate an attentive perusal. What manner of 
person was he? What did he think of the sentiments, the passages, 
which I see that he particularly noticed? If there be opinions here 
which I cannot admit, did he believe them? If there be counsels 
here which I deem most just and important, did they effectually per- 
suade him? Was his conscience, at some of these passages, disturbed 
orcalm? In what manner did he converse on these subjects with 
his associates? What were the most marked features of his cha- 
racter, what the most considerable circumstances of his life, in 
what spirit and expectations did he approach and reach its close ? 
The book is perhaps such a one as he could not read, without being 
cogently admonished that he was going to his great account; he 
went to that account ; how did he meet and pass through it? This 
is no vain reverie. He, the man who bore and wrote this name, did 
Bo» at a particular time, though unrecorded, to surrender himself to 

lis Judge. But 1, who handle the book that was his, and observe 
his name, and am thus directing my thoughts into the dark after the 
man, | also am in progress toward the same tribunal, when it will be 
proved, to my joy or sorrow, whether I have learned true wisdom 
from my books, and from my reflections on those who have pos- 
sessed and read them before.’ 


From this primary idea of the casual associations connected 
with the mere tangible substance of a book, Mr. Foster leads 
the reader forward through an ascending train of speculations, 
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sometimes attractive by their ingenuity, and sometimes almost 
oppressive by their awful bearing on actual experience, up to 
considerations of the most overwhelming importance in their 
application to life, death, and eternity. The book—its Author 
—his character, as contrasted or illustrated by his writings— 
his motives—his influence for good or evil—all these, with 
their collateral and incidental elucidations, pass in _ review, 
and are followed up by a lively and heart-searching represen- 
tation of the process of thought and feeling which might be 
supposed to take place in the minds of different individuals 
when brought in contact with such a book as the ‘ Rise and 
‘ Progress.’ The ‘ unbeliever’ is left without excuse for his con- 
tempt and cainsaying, and convicted, on his own chosen ground 
of argument, of weakness and self-contradiction. Ingenuous, 
but thoughtless and dissipated youth, is addressed in lan- 
guace of a different kind, but equally cogent. 


‘ If, nevertheless, you are still positive in the resolution that you 
will devote your attention to religion at a more advanced period, I 
would representto you, that what you are meanwhile losing, is not 
merely so much ¢ime. You deem there is a peculiar value and charm 
in this prime of your life, so that you rejoice you are not old, nor 
middle-aged. You do so even independently of any direct thought of 
being so much further off from the latter end. And what is this so 
valued peculiarity of youth? Doubtless it is the plentitude of life, 
the vigour and elasticity of body and mind, the quickness of apprehen- 
sion, the liveliness of emotion, the energy of impulse to experiment 
and daring. Now consider under what signal advantage with respect 
to the subsequent progress, religion would commence its course in the 
strength of these animated forces. It would be like taking a steed of 
fire for some noble enterprise, instead of one already tamed with time 
and labour, or nearly worn down. You would thus be borne onward 
a greater length before the vigour of nature begins to remit, and 
would have acquired a principle of impulsion to advance, after that 
peculiar vigour should have ceased. Your youth at leaving you would 
seem to send its spirit forward with you. The religious career thus 
commencing, would have all the advantage which a stream, of vast 
length of course, acquires from rising and running its first stage on 
the slope of a lofty mountain, as compared with that which is put in 
motion on a tract little better than flat, and creeps heavily on for want 
of such an impulse from its origin. So important is it to the progress of 
religion, that it should have the utmost benefit from its rise. 

* * * - * 

* Do not practise any dissimulation with yourself on the subject. 
In making the resolution that sometime (and, now, honestly, is not that 
atime willingly regarded as far off?) that sometime you will apply 
yourself to religion, you plainly intend that you will not be religious, 
that you will be estranged from religion till then. But, in resolving 
that it shall not command you, you necessarily must wish that neither 
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shall it disturb you. You wish that, during all the time, no interfer- 
ing, no opposing, emer i may abide in your mind: 
because you desire to enjoy ully, and in peace, the kind of happiness 
which you are to exclude religion in order to enjoy. You are wishing, 
then, in effect, that your affections and tastes may be entirely in har- 
mony with a system of life devoid of religion, that your judgement may 
accommodate itself not to condemn your proceeding, and that your 
conscience should either be guided to acquiesce, or repose in a long, 
deep sleep. That is to say, while you are resolving that at some 
advanced period you will be religious, you are also resolving that, 
during the long preceding time, you will yield yourself to a process 
for consolidating those very habits which will fix your mind in a con- 
firmed antipathy to religion. You are intending to enter at last on 
consecrated ground, and yet are surrendering yourself to a power, 
which will hold you back with the grasp of a fiend when you attempt 
to approach its border. You presume that the latter stage of your 
journey shall be an ascent to heaven, and yet, in this earlier one, 
you deliberately choose a track in which you can calculate how each 
downward step goes in aggravation of the arduousness of that ascent, 
if you shall indeed ever attempt it: as if a man who had to reach the 
summit of a vast mountain, and might do it on one side by a long, 
gradual, and comparatively gentle declivity, should prefer essaying it 
on that other side, where, descending first to a great depth to reach 
its base, he must then climb its precipices. Whatever I am now 
gaining, he might say to himself, in the way of pleasant indulgence, in 
this descent, is so much that I shall find to have been gained against 
me by the difficulty on yonder steep. 


If we were called upon to point out the peculiar excellence of 
Mr. Foster, we should be inclined to place it in that singular 
force and vivacity with which he urges the stern, uncompromis- 
ing claims of duty, and lays open the fallacy of the various pre- 
texts by which it is evaded, together with the vanity and danger 
of the pursuits which are permitted to interfere with its adequate 
discharge. His Missionary Sermon is a noble attestation to his 
skill in the management of this powerful argument; and the 
following extract from the essay now in our hand, is not inferior 
in energy and truth. 


‘It may be allowed to descend to still more special illustrations, 
We may suppose one of you to direct his look, or his walk, over a 
piece of ground, in which he has the rights of a proprietor—till his 
successor shall take them. He might reflect, that this space of earth 
has more occupied his thoughts and affections, has been beyond com- 
parison a more interesting <te to him, than the author and sus- 
tainer of the whole creation. Then let him look again on the soil, 
exert one solemn act of thought toward him by whom, and in whom, 
all things exist, and judge whether this be not a horrid impiety. 
Another of you has gazed upon, and leaned over, the material 
which represents wealth, and confers the power of it; he has stood 
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by his god, delighted and absorbed, without thought or care respect« 
ing any other, inearth or heaven. It should be possible, when he 
shall find himself in this situation again, to constrain himself to one 
effort of serious reflection; and when he has done so, let him tell 
whether he did not seem to hear a voice say, ‘* Thy money perish 
with thee.” Some of you may be men of a more retined taste, and 
may have drawn into your possession a rich collection of the works 
of genius, in literature and art. Let them confess to themselves whe- 
ther they have not contemplated the splendid and growing accumula- 
tion with a delight, a care, and a pride, of incomparably stronger 
prevalence in the mind, than any sentiment regarding the Divinity, 
'o be thus environed with the productions (even though they little, 
in truth, consulted them) of the most vigorous and cultivated minds 
of many regions and ages, constituted, perhaps, a kind of heathen 
elysium, in which they were insensible of any necessity of converse 
with the perfect Intelligence, the Source of all mental light, of all 
beauty and grandeur. But, shall their dwelling amidst the collected 
results of thinking, be itself a cause to disable them for reflection? If 
not, let them consider what is the true quality of that passion by 
which they are rendering this abode the scene of a voluntary exile 
from “ the Father of lights,’’ raising as it were a wall constructed of 
the works and monuments of human intellect, to shut themselves up 
from his communications. And let them reflect how melancholy it 
must be, to go away from amidst the pomp of literary treasures, poor 
(and the more so for the very passion for possessing them, and the 
idolatry of them as possessed) in all the attainments and dispositions 
preparatory to an entrance on that scene where no truth, no intel- 
lectual glory, no ideas or realities of sublimity or beauty, can be 
apprehended separately from their Divine Original. Let the gratified 
yossessor look again at the imposing array of the vehicles of all that 
te been the most powerful, admirable, and enchanting in buman 
thought and fancy, but with a reflection with which he may never 
before have surveyed the spectacle. Here is the intellectual world 
concentrated, as is were, and embodied before me. It is but a small 
portion of it which the brevity of life, with its many employments and 
grievances, will permit to be of any avail to me fora valuable use ; 
but 1 find there is a principle operating, which can turn the whole 
collectively to a pernicious effect. For, the more I delight myself in 
being surrounded with this affluence of the productions of mind, the 
less 1 am disposed to communication with Him whose living influence 
on my spirit can alone make me wise and happy. But can I be con- 
tent to think that I shall, after a little while, retire from this proud 
temple to the honour of human intellect, actually doomed to take 
with me an unfitness acquired in it for the life of intelligence and 
felicity in the immediate presence of God ? 


We could easily and willingly multiply extracts such as 
these, but we have given enough to excite a wish to possess the 
whole. Gratified, however, as we are with the appearance of 
this essay, We are not quite sure that it is the best possible 
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introduction to the admirable work of Doddridge. The perusal 
of the prefatory pages demands a very different effort of mind, 
from that which is required by the subsequent portion ; and its 
effect, though equally intense, belongs to another class of sensa- 
tions, or rather is suited to a distinct state of mental cultiva- 
tion. Mr. Foster is not less intelligible than the Author of the 
Rise and Progress, but it requires a more decided effort of 
mind to follow his leading; and we can easily imagine two 
descriptions of readers, one of which shall dwell upon his vigo- 
rous and imaginative composition with fixed attention and 
strong emotion, while the other shall turn with more congenial 
admiration to the simpler eloquence of Doddridge. 

A fierce caricature of Doddridge’s mild and characteristic 
countenance is prefixed : ancaries. ted a banditti beard, anda 
Judas wig are alone wanting to make it a very satisfactory 
edition of the Saracen’s head. 





_—~, 


Art. VI. The Christian Psalmist, or Hymns, selected and original. 


By James Montgomery. 12mo. pp. 444. Price 5s. Glasgow, 
1825. 


y 7 E have now a tolerable variety of collections for the pur- 

poses of religious worship, and yet, notwithstanding the 
acknowledged merit of some among them, there seems to be 
a general feeling that something in this way, both more select 
and more complete, is still wanting. Some of those in use 
are adapted to the peculiar views of different sects ; others 
have not been compiled with sufficient regard to the affinities 
between verbal articulation and musical cadence. There is 
much excellent poetry that would make an ill figure in the 
hands of a composer, or the throats of a choir. In short, 
whatever the origin of such a sentiment may be, there does 
exist a prevalent opinion that a manual of devotional poetry, 
adapted for congregational singing, would, if selected with 
knowledge and practical skill, be highly acceptable to Chris- 
tian churches. There are ample materials for such a compila- 
tion, and we would lay it down, as a rule never to be departed 
from, that nothing of inferior or doubtful quality should, on 
any pretext, be admitted. The neglect of this has marred 
many an otherwise excellent selection. ‘Some dull favourite, 
some sterile lyric by an unrefusable friend, some anxiety to 
please, or fear to offend, certain individuals, have interfered 
with the symmetry of a well-arranged plan, and given it the 
aspect of incoherence. There should be nothing of what is 
technically called balaam, nothing to fill up an awkward gap 
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where completeness might be unattainable, its absence would 
be preferable to bad proportion. A picturesque ruin is better 
than an entire, if awkward, structure. A regiment is more 
efficient when the poltroons are sent to guard the baggage. 

No selection can ever be popular of which the hymns of 
Watts do not form the foundation. In particulars he has been 
surpassed, but, on the whole, he is without a rival; and if, in 
some of his productions, he has failed, in the large proportion 
he has combined more of the specific requisites for congrega- 
tional psalmody, than any who have come after him: as to 
his predecessors, we are not aware of any, with perhaps a par- 
tial exception in favour of Bishop Ken, that can be considered 
as approaching him. 


‘Next to Dr. Watts as a hymn writer, undoubtedly stands the 
Rev. Charles Wesley. He was probably the author of a great num- 
ber of compositions of this kind, with less variety of matter or man- 
ner, than any other man of genius that can be named. Excepting 
his * Short Hymns on Passages of Scripture,” which of course make 
the whole tour of Bible literature, and are of very unequal merit,— 
Christian experience, from the days of afflictions, through all tie 
gradations of doubt, fear, desire, faith, hope, expectation, to the 
transports of perfect love, in the very beams of the beatific vision,— 
Christian experience furnishes him with everlasting and inexhaustible 
themes; and it must be confessed, that he has celebrated them with 
an affluence of diction, and a splendour of colouring, rarely surpassed. 
At the same time, he has invested them with a power of truth, and 
endeared them both to the imagination and the affections, with a 

athos which makes feeling conviction, and leaves the understanding 
ittle to do but to acquiesce in the decisions of the heart. As the 
Poet of Methodism, he has sung the doctrines of the Gospel as they 
were expounded among that people, dwelling especially on the per- 
sonal appropriation of the words of eternal life to the sinner, or the 
saint, as the test of his actual state before God, and admitting no- 
thing less than the full assurance of faith as the privilege of be, 
lievers :— 


«« Faith, mighty faith, the promise sees, 
Relies on that alone, 

Laughs at impossibilities, 
And says—It shall be done. 


*« Faith lends her realising light, 

The clouds disperse, the shadows fly, 
The Invisible appears in sight, 

And God is seen by mortal eye!” 


‘ These are glimpses of our Author’s manner, broad indeed, and 
awful, but signally illustrative, like lightning out of darkness, re- 
vealing for a moment the whole hemisphere. Among C, Wesley's 
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highest achievements may be recorded, * Come, O thou traveller 
unknown,’ &c. page 43, in which, with consummate art, he has 


corricd on the action of a lyrical drama; every turn in the conflict 
with the mysterious being against whom he wrestles all night, being 

wked with precision by the \ varying language of the speaker, ace 
companied by intense, increasing interest, till the 1 rapturous moment 
of yr sonnet, when he prevails, and exclaims, “ 1 know thee, 
Saviour, who thou art,” &c. The hymn, page 364, ‘* Come on, my 
partners in distress,” &c. anticipates the strains, and is written almost 
in the spirit of the Church triumphant. “ Thou wretched man of 
sorrow,” &c, and its companion-piece, ** Great Author of my being,” 
&c. pages 278, 9, are composed with great strength and fervency of 
feeling, —fe eling congenial, yet perfectly contrasted with that in the 
former instance ; for her e, instead of the society of saints and angels, 
he indulges lonely, silent anguish, desiring ‘ to live and die alone” 
with God, as if creature-communion had ceased with him for ever. 
«“ Thou God of glorious majesty !”” &c. page 158, is a sublime con- 
templation in another vein; solemn, collected, unimpassioned thought, 
but thought occupied with that which is of everlasting import to a 
dying man, standing on the lapse of a moment between “ two eter- 
nities.” The hymn on the Day of Judgement, “ Stand the omni- 
potent decree,’ begins with a note abrupt and awakening like the 
sound of the last ‘trumpet. This is shoqucher one of the most 
daring and victorious flights of our Author. Such pieces prove, that 
if Charles W esley’s hymns are less varied than might have been 
desired for general purposes, it was from choice, and predilection to 
certain views of the Gospel in its effects upon human minds, and 
not from want of diversity of gifts. It is probable, that the severer 
taste of his brother, the Rev. John Wesley, greatly tempered the 
extravagance of Charles, pruned his luxuriances, and restrained his 
impetuosity, in those hymns of his which form a large proportion of 
the Methodist collection; the few which are understood to be John’s 
in that book, being of a more intellectual character than what are 
known to be Charles’s, while the latter are wonderfully improved by 
abridgement and compression, in comparison with the originals as 
they were first given to the public.’ 


Doddridge, Toplady, Cowper, Beddome are names too well 
known to need our e ulogy, and as we are not, at present, in- 
tending to frame a hymnological code, we shall not attempt a 
discriminative estimate of their excellencies and defects. But 
there are less obvious sources from which contributions may 
be obtained ; and one of these, which seems hitherto to have 
lain under A sort of ban and interdict, has furnished Mr. 
Montgomery with some beautiful specimens of devotional 
poetry. 

‘ Give to the winds thy fears ; 
Hope and be undismayed ; 
God hears oe: sighs, and counts thy tears, 
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Christian Psalmast. 
God shall lift up thy head, 


Through waves, through clouds and storms, 
He gently clears thy way; 

Wait thou his time ; so shall the night 
Soon end in joyous day. 


Montgomery’s 


* He every where hath sway, 
And all things serve his might ; 

His every act pure blessing is, 
His path, unsullied light. 

When He makes bear his arm, 
What shall his work withstand ? 
When He his people’s cause defends, 
Who, who shall stay his hand ? 


‘ Leave to his sovereign sway, 
To choose, and to en coil | 

With wonder filled, thou then shalt own, 
Ilow wise, how strong his hand. 
Thou comprehend’st him not ; 
Yet earth and heaven tell, 

God sits as sovereign on the throne, 
He ruleth all things well. 
‘ Thou seest our weakness, Lord ; 
Our hearts are known to Thee ; 

QO, lift thou up the sinking hand, 
Confirm the feeble knee! 
Let us, in life and death, 

Boldly thy truth declare ; 

And p ublish, with our latest breath, 
y 8 - love and guardian care.’ 


These fine stanzas are from the Moravian Hymn-book, and 
there are other ex ‘amples of equal worth from the same collec. 
tion. The last section of the volume contains about a hundred 

‘ original hymns’ by Mr. Montgomery himself, and a more in- 
teresting series of compositions will not be found in the pages 
of the most highly favoured among the writers of sacred poe- 
try. They are not overloaded with epithet and ornament, 
though there is enough of decoration to give colour to the 
thought and feeling. Evangelical simplicity and devotional 
sentiment are, however, their distinguishing characteristics ; 
and with Mr. M.'s pure taste it could not be otherwise, since 
nothing can betray greater infirmity of judgement than the 


sacrifice to the imagination, of that Sahih concerns the heart. 
The following is an average specimen. 


Thou, God, art a consuming fire ; 
Yet mortals may find grace, 

From toil and tumult to retire, 

And meet Thee face to face. 
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Montgomery’s Christian Psalmist. 


‘ Though “ Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord !”’ 
Seraph to seraph sings ; 

And angel-choirs, with one accord, 
Worship, with veiling wings ;— 


‘ Though earth thy footstool, heaven thy throne, 
Thy way amidst the sea ; 

Thy path deep floods, thy steps unknown, 
Thy counsels mystery ;— 


‘ Yet wilt thou look on him who lies 
A suppliant at thy feet; 

And hearken to the feeblest cries 
That reach the mercy-seat. 


‘ Between the Cherubim of old 
‘hy glory was expressed ; 

But God, through Christ, we now belpld 
In flesh made manifest. 


‘ Through Him who all our sickness felt, 
Who all our sorrows bare ; 

Through Him in whom thy fulness dwelt, 
We offer up our prayer. 


‘ Touched with a feeling of our woes, 
Jesus our High Priest stands ; 

All our infirmities he knows ; 
Our souls are in his hands. 


‘ He bears them up with strength divine, 
When at thy feet we fall: 

Lord, cause thy face on us to shine; 
Hear us—on Thee we call.’ 


On the whole, we feel ourselves under much obligation to 
Mr. Montgomery for this volume, both as an excellent manual 
of devotion, and a collection of delightful poetry. It is de- 
cidedly of a higher order than any other book of the kind that 
we are acquainted with; compiled under the guidance of better 
canons of selection, and printed, as far as our recollections 
serve, without any of that affectation of editorship and altera- 
tion which has so frequently annoyed us. There are several 
hymns of antique character, and remarkable for the raciness 
and vigour which such compositions frequently exmbit, that 
are new to us; and there is an admirable instance of the effect 
of judicious adaptation, in a hymn formed by the selection of 
live stanzas from one of Merrick’s psalms consisting of seven- 
teen. The collection is divided into five parts. 1. Scripture 
subjects —2. Prayer and Praise.—3. Special Occasions.—4. 
Miscellaneous Hymus.—5., Original lymus. The * Introduc- 
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‘tory Essay’ is full of instruction and interest; the extract that 
we ee given will sufficiently illustrate its general character, 
If the volume meet with a reception in any degree proportioned 
to its merits, it must become extensively popular. 

We would by all means recommend the immediate expulsion 


of the marvellous attempt at graphic embellishment that fronts 
the title. 
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Art. VII. Naval Records: or the Chronicles of the Line of Battle 
Ships of the Royal Navy, from its First Establishment in the 


Reign of Henry VIIl. Part I. Foolscap 8vo. pp. 334. Price 8s, 
London, 1524. 


HE glaring discrepancies that are so unceasingly and so 

bewilde tingly encountered in historical reading, have some- 
times tempted us to the wish that all national re .cords were re- 
stricted to the simple statement of dates and results, unless the 
commentary eA be so ample and minute as to afford all 
requisite means of examination and adjustment. Prejudice, 
pride, and interest have a strange influence on the organs of 
reception and communication, and men of veracity will not 
only unconsciously throw over their narratives the colour of 
their feelings, but will ac tually contemplate the same occur- 
rence with different eyes in the precise ratio of their personal 
concern in the event. In all cases, it is desirable to be made 
acquainted with the truth ; but it becomes of incalculable im- 
portance when the public weal is so deeply at stake, as in the 
conduct and issue of military operations. Has a battle been 
lost we can only ascertain the causes of the disaster by a 
minute and unvarnished detail of all the circumstances con- 
nected with the plans and arrangements of the general, and 
with the quality and numbers of his troops. Does the tide of 
victory turn against England in her career of naval triumph ?— 
it is of the last nec essity that an accurate knowledge be ob- 
tained of all the facts which bear upon the Inquiry, whether our 
failures have been the effect of relaxed discipline, erroneous 
system, inferior strength, or disastrous casualty. In this re- 
spect, the researches of Mr. James have been of the highest 
utility. If he has strip ped our successes againsc the French 
navy, of the glare which incomplete statements had given 
them, he has abated the mortification and dismay which our 
reverses 1p the maritime war with America. were calculated to 
produce. If, 1n the former instance, his statements rebuked pre- 
sumptuous exultation, in the latter, they offered a fair and rea- 
sonable counteraction of all tendency to despondency in the 
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apprehension of disgrace. That his strictures were productive 
of irritation, and, in one instance, of lamentable disaster, may 
be a subject of grief, but cannot invalidate either their force or 
their propriety. 

These observat‘ons are so far applicable to the small volume 
in our hands, as that it contains little more than a brief sum- 
mary of the history of the different line of battle ships now in 
the British navy, including the successive individuals which 
have borne the same name, from its first regular establishment 
down to the present time. It is not ill done; though an ex- 
ceedingly wordy preface, chiefly relating to the most eligible 
system of giving names to ships of war, does not tend to awa- 
ken favourable anticipations. Neither can we altogether un- 
derstand the advantage of prefixing to each article, a rather 
lengthy exposé of the meaning, historical, geographical, my- 
thological, or lexigographical, of the nominal distinctions ac- 
tually existing. The narrative, however, given in explanation 
of the name of the Armada 74, is written with spirit. 


‘It was on the ever memorable 2Ist day of July, 1588, that the 
Lord High Admiral, with his flag flying in the Roya Ark, had first 
succeeded in gaining a favourable position to windward, for attacking 
the enemy; and it was the Deriance armed sloop that had the 
honour of firing the first broadside against the INViNcIBLE ARMADA, 
This was on the 2lst of July, and from that time till the 26th of the 
same month, similar attacks were renewed on every practicable occa- 
sion; during which the superior skill and daring courage of the Eng- 
lish seamen, in their fierce combats with such gigantic opponents, be- 
came every day more decisive, and had called on the Lord High 
Admiral for the exercise of one of the noblest prerogatives of his 
high office ; by which the Lords Thomas Howard and Sheffield, with 
the captains John Hawkins and Martin Frobisher, had been knighted 
by him at sea, as an honourable testimony of their gallant achieve- 
ments. In the mean time, the enemy, with a loss of some ships, and 
more of martial confidence, had arrived at the anchorage off Calais, 
where they expected to be joined by the Duke of Parma; and the 
Lord High Admiral had, on his part, formed a junction off Dover, 
with the fleet of reserve under Sir William Winter. By these lasz, 
on the night of the 28th, it was resolved to spread consternation 
among the enemy ; and eight fire-ships, uader the command of Cap- 
tains Young and Prowse, were sent down among them, with such 
alarming effects, that the greater part of the Spanish ships slipped 
their cables and put hastily to sea ; many endeavoured, on the follow- 
ing day, to reach Gravelines, where they were attacked and broken 
through by the divisions under Drake and Hawkins, aided by the ap- 
proach of the grand fleet. Thus dispersed and discomfited, express 
after express was sent from Calais to the Duke of Parma, urging an 
immediate junction of his force, that they might proceed to the 
Thames. But the Duke of Parma was blocked up by an Engtish 
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squadron, and replied by requesting for himself immediate relief. In 
this distressing dilemma, dreading a second attack from the English 
fire-ships, and finding the Lord High Admiral, with one hundred and 
forty ships, was boldly pressing down upon him, the Duke made an 
ineffectual attempt to gain time by retreating back a certain distance 
to the westward; for hard gales from the north-west speedily stopped 
his progress that way, and most alarmingly forced his large ships 
down towards the shoally coast of Zealand; but relieved from this 
situation of imminent danger, by a sudden shifting of the wind to the 
south-west, he immediately cailed a council of war, in which it was 
finally resolved, that as the Duke of Parma could not join them, and 
the English were every moment increasing in numbers and boldness, 
the object of the ARMADA was completely unattainable, and no choice 
remained for them but retreating NortH ABourT, back to the country 
from whence they came. No sooner was this mortifying resolution 
made known, than it was put in execution ; and the whole sea be- 
came covered with the carcasses of mules and other animals, thrown 
overboard as unnecessary consumers of provisions, or useless incum- 
brances. Under these circumstances, the English fleet pursued 
them as far as the Frith of Forth, and then abandoning them to their 
fate, returned to their country covered with glory, ‘Thus far, man 
had done, and nobly done, his part; the Jnvncible Armada had ad- 
vanced through the Channel, and had been signally defeated by com- 
paratively a force of frigates, and the glory of England was complete. 
But now the awful God of storms and tempests rose, and with his 
dreadful arm scattered this mighty host through all the hidden shoals 
and rocks of a perilous navigation; so that of one hundred and thirty- 
two large ships of war, brought out by the Duke of Medina Sidonia, 
scarcely sixty returned to Spain, covering the land with universal 
mourning. 

* How much the lofty-minded Elizabeth, at this juncture, felt in- 
debted to the unparalleled services of her navy, may be inferred from 
the lasting contidence she placed in the Lord High Admiral ; to 
whom, in the decline of her life, she entrusted alone the charge of 
suppressing the msurrection of I'ssex ; and of whom she was always 
heard to say, “ he was born to serve and save his country.’’ To the 
ARMADA, under the special blessing of Providence, we owe the tri- 
umphant adoption of Alfred’s illustrious policy, and with it the ever 
forcible conviction, that the cheapest and best defence of our island is 
the dominion of the seas.’ | 


The various particulars connected with the services of the 
different vessels, seem to have been collected with sufficient 
care, and are stated in an interesting way. The following his- 
tory of the Canada 74, may be taken as a fair specimen. 


* On the 17th day of September, in the year of our Lord 1759, the 
fleet under Vice-Admiral Saunders, with the army which went out 
under Major-General Woif, had completed the reduction of Quebec, 
alter a great baite fought on the plains of Abraham, where the gal- 
lant Wolf tell iu the arms of vy ictory, 
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‘Six years afterwards, that is, in the fifth year of the reign of his 
late Majesty, 1764, the Canapa. of 74 guns was built at Woolwich, 
measuring 1639 tons; but not any thing material is recorded of her 
till the latter part of the American war, 1781, when she captured, 
after a chase of seventy leagues, the Santa Leocadia, the first cop- 
pered Spanish frigate, mounting 34 guns, with 280 men, commanded 
by Dor Francisco de Wynthusien, a knight of St. Jago, and the 
same ollicer whose flag was flying at the mast-head of the St. Josef, 
when she was taken by Sir Horatio Nelson in the splendid battle off 
Cape St. Vincent. 

‘In the month of March in the same year, the Canapa, Captain 
Sir G. Collier, was with Admiral Darby when he relieved Gibraltar. 
‘Chief of thirty ships of the line, the Brirannta of 100 guns. 

‘ln the following year, 1782, the CANADA, commanded by the 
Honourable Captain Willfam Cornwallis,” (whose retreat off L’Ori- 
ent has since covered him with glory,) fought most gallantly when 
ear-Admiral Sir Samuel Hood thrice gloriously repulsed the very 
superior fleet of the Count de Grasse from the anchorage at St, 
Kitt’s, 

‘ Chief of twenty-two ships of the line, including two flags and 
one superior pendant, the BARFLeun of 90 guns, 

‘And on the memorable 12th day of April, in the same year, 
1782, that is, in the twenty-third year of the reign of his late Ma- 
jesty, the CANADA, commanded by the same intrepid officer, bore a 
very distinguished part in the battle when Admiral Sir George B. 
Rodney gained his great and glorious victory over the French fleet, 
commanded by the Count de Grasse, off GuADALOUPE, capturing 
the Ville de Paris, with the commander in chief, and four more ships. 
of the line. The CANADA was one of Sir George Rodney’s seconds, 
and with the Formidable broke through the enemy’s line ; after which 
the Hector struck to her; but the Canapa bravely passed on to 
attack the Ville de Paris, a first rate; and though the Count de 
Grasse made it a point of honour not to strike to any thing but a flag, 
it was the furious little black ship (the Canada) whose name he first 
inguired., 

‘ The CANADA’s returns were 12 killed, 23 wounded, The fleet 
was thanked by Parliament. 


—— -— -- —. ——_ —- - _--— _ ed 


* *When Captain Cornwallis first joined the CANADA at Spithead, 
the ship’s company signed what is called a round robin, pledging 
themselves not to fire a single gun till their wages then due were 
paid, On seeing this, Captain Cornwallis instantly ordered all hands 
on the quarter deck, and addressed them in the following pithy style. 
“My lads, the money cannot be paid till we return into port. As 
for your not firing a single gun, ['ll — you along-side the first 
large French ship we meet, and the devil himself won’t keep you 
from firing whole broadsides.”” The Jacks heard this in perfect 
good humour, and all returned to their duty. It appears, Captain 
Cornwallis kept his word.’ 
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‘ Chief of twenty-six ships of the line, including three flags and 
one broad pendant, the Formipantr of 98 guns 

‘In August, 17 82, the Canapba lost her mizen-mast in a hurri- 
cane, when the Ville de Paris and other ships foundered. 

‘In May, 1796, the CANADA was at the reduction of St. Lucia 
by Rear-Admiral Christian. 

‘Chief ship, the THunDERER 74. 

‘In July, 1798, this ship encountered a danger o1 a very unusual 
kind. While standing under easy sail, across the bay of Biscay, in 
such weather as a small boat might live in, there suddenly rose be- 
fore her bows an immense lofty sea, which in an instant overwhelmed 
the forecastle, bearing down every thing before it with such violence, 
that two men lost their lives and several were wounded. Of this 
extraordinary wave there was neither warning nor repetition, nor was 
it felt by any other ship in the squadron. 

‘ On the 12th day of October, in the same year, 1798, the Ca- 
NADA, commanded by Captain Eyles, bore the flag of that highly 
distinguished officer, Sir J. B. Warren, when, off the coast of Done- 
gal, with a squadron of nine ships of war, including three of the 
line, he made the important capture of the Hoche of 80 guns, Com- 
modore Bompard, with four frigates, part of a squadron of nine ships 
of war, sent out for the express purpose of supporting rebellion in 
Ireland. The Hoche was added to our navy by the name of the 
Donegal. . 

‘In the year 1800, the CANADA, commanded by the Honourable 
Captain M. de Courcy, was with Sir Edward Pellew, acting in con- 
junction with Major-General Maitland, assisting the Royalists and 
Chouans in Quiberon Bay. 

* Chief of thirteen ships of war, including seven of the line, L’Im- 
PETUEUX of 80 guns. 

‘ Summary.—Relief of Gibraltar, three glorious repulses of the 
enemy's fleets, and distinguished in the memorable battle of Guada- 
loupe. ‘The reduction of St. Lucia, important capture of the Hoche 
and part of her squadron, with other services. Once thanked by 
Parliament.’ pp. 105—108. 


We could have wished that in the little anecdotes inserted 
at the foot of the page, the editor had been less solicitous to 


preserve the impious expletives with which they are offensively 
interlarded. 
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Art. VI. The Poor Man's Preservative against See: : addressed to 
the Lower Classes of Great Britain and Ireland. By the Rev. 
Joseph Blanco White, formerly Chaplain to the King of Spain, 
in the Royal Chapel of Seville, now a Clergyman in the Church 
of England. 12mo. pp. 130. Price 1s. 6d. London. 1825. 
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2. Letters from Spain. By Don Leucadio Doblado, 8vo. pp. 484. 


London. 1822. 


F the Irish were not Roman Catholics, the people of Eng- 

land would be much less at a loss on two, points ;: the first 
respects what Popery is; the second, how it should be dealt 
with. It is really a lamentable thing, that, in the nineteenth 
century, the principles of Protestantism should have made so 
little way among us, or should be so ill understood, that one 
half the nation seem to consider them as no longer worth con- 
tending for, and the other half are acting in palpable oppo- 
sition to them. With some persons, to call Popery by its 
right name, is to slander the irish. With others, to plead 
for the rights of Ireland, is high treason against the Protes- 
tant religion as by law established. Put Ireland out of the 
que or n, and is there a man, in or out of the House of Com- 
muons, Who goes by ihe name of a Protestant, that could look 
at France, at Spain, at Portugal, at Naples, at Austria, and 
doubt what Popery is, was, and ever shall be? Would all the 
O'Donnells, and O'Connells, and Cobbetts, and Sheils: be 
listened to for one moment, when they presume to deny all 
history, contradict all existing fact, and stake the welfare of 
lrelend ona he? Put lreland out of the question again, and 
is there a good man, nut to say 2 wise man, who, looking at 
Prussia, at Hanover, at the Netherlands, at America, could 
doubt how Roman Catholics ought to be dealt with by the 
State? Has Popery ever been put down, can it be, ought it to 
be, by the arm of power and policy? No, it thrives, like all 
other systems of faith, upon discouragements, converts , pe- 
nalties into bounties, acquires compactness and force by the 
super-incumbent pressure, becomes plausible only because it 
is oppressed, and under the meek form of a suppliant,. is 
hardly recognised to be—Popery. This is why so many per 
sons in this country are deluded into the idea, that it has 
undergone some marvellous transformation, — that the ten- 
horned beast has become a lamb. Every where but in Ireland, 
Popery is seen as itis. The policy of a Protestant Govern- 
ment has sérved at the same time to perpetuate and to disgtise 
it, We have endowed it with the national feelings ofa whole 
people, who, but for the u justice they have siffered as Lrish- 
men, might long ere this have ceased to be Papists. 
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But we are not now going to speak of [reland, but simp 
of Popery. What do we mean by the term? In one oe 
the religion of the Court of Rome. We cheerfully admit, that 
all Roman Catholics are not Papists, and many of the more 
enlightened of that class lament and deprecate alike the cor- 
ruptions and the policy of the Papacy, distinguishing between 
the Church and the Court of Rome. The term Popery is to 
them an offensive and inapplicable one; but it is the fittest 
word to describe the religion of the many, by whom no such 
distinction is recognized. Popery is the religion of Spain: 
Popery is the religion of Ireland. And without entering into 
altercations with either Mr. O’Connell or Mr. Mac Donnell as 
to particular facts, we may, by studyiry its character in 
foreign countries, form a shrewd guess at its essential nature 
in the sister island. 

The Author of this little Tract comes forward as a competent 
and unexceptionable witness, to supply the information that is 
now most wanted. He is of Irish extraction, by birth a Spa- 
niard, regularly bred and ordained as a Roman Catholic priest, 
and, according to his own statement, more than fifteen years 
ago, on conscientious grounds, came over to this country, 
leaving behind every thing that was most dear to him, besides 
very good preferment in the Church, and the prospect of rising 


to += pe stations of honour and emolument. Such a man has 
" 


a right to speak, and every claim to be heard; he knows, by 
experience, whereof he affirms ; and the only requisite to make 
his testimony valid, therefore, is, common honesty. We have 
no private information to communicate respecting Mr. White, 
but the auspices under which this Tract appears, must be con- 
sidered as a voucher for his respectability. We cannot say, 
that the dialogue is very felicitously managed. Mr. the 
Reader bears too strong a resemblance to our old friend 
Twilight, in Mr. Sykes’s Dialogues. The information, how- 
ever, is of the highest interest, and may be termed original, 
being drawn chiefly from personal knowledge ; which can be 
said of few modern publications on the Popish controversy. 
The account which the Author gives of his own history and 
conversion, we shall extract entire, without regarding the inter- 
locutions by which it is broken into insipid dialogue. 


‘I had scarcely arrived at my fourteenth year, when, believing 
that the life in which I could most please God was that of a Clergy: 
man, I asked my parents to prepare me for the Church; which they 
agreed to with great joy. 1 passed many years at the university, 
took my degrees, and, at the age of five and twenty, was made & 
Priest. It is the custom in Spain, when certain places become va 
cant ip cathedrals and other great churches, to invite as many cler- 
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en os will allow themselves’ to be examined before the public» 
to stand candidates for the vacancy. After the trial of their learn- 
ing. the judges appointed by law, give the place to him whom they 
believe to be most competent.—I should be ashamed to boast ; but so 
it happened, that, soon after my becoming a Priest, | was made one 
of the chaplains of the King of Spain, in the way I have just told 
you.—All had been, hitherto, well enough with me; and | thank 
God that the ease and good fortune which had always attended me, 
did not make me forget my duties as a clergyman.—Doubts, how- 
ever, had occurred to me now and then, as to whether the Roman 
Catholic religion was true. My fear of doing wrong by listening to 
them, made me hush them for a long time; but all my peace of 
mind was gone. In vain did I kneel and pray: the doubts would 
multiply upon me, disturbing all my devotions. Thus I struggled 
month after month, till, unable to answer the objections that con- 
a occurred to me, I renounced the Roman Catholic, religion 
in my heart. 

‘T lived ter years in the most wretched and distressed state of 
mind. Nothing was wanting to my being happy but the liberty of 
declaring my opinions ; but that is impossible for a Roman Catholic, 
who lives under the laws which the popes have induced most of the 
Roman Catholic princes to establish in their kingdoms. I could not 
say, as a Roman Catholic may, under the government of Great 
Britain and Ireland, “I will no longer be a spiritual subject of the 
pope: I will worship God as my conscience tells me I should, and 
according to what | find in the Bible.” No: had I said so, or even 
much less; had any words escaped me, in conversation, from which 
it might be suspected that I did not believe exactly what the 
commands, I should have been taken out of in the middle of 
the night, and carried to one of the prisons of the Inquisition. Often 
indeed, very often have I passed a restless night under the apprehen- 
sion that, in consequence of some unguarded words, my house would 
be assailed by the minister of the Inquisition, and I burried away 
in the black carriage, which they used for carrying dissenters to 
their dungeons. Happy indeed are the people of these kingdoms, 
where every man’s house is his castle ; and where, provided he has 
net committed some real crime, he may sleep under the protection of 
a mere latch to his door, as if he dwelt in a walled and moated for- 
tress! No such feeling of safety can be enjoyed where the tyranny 
of popery prevails) A Roman Catholic, who is not protected by 
Protestant laws, is all over the world a slave, who cannot utter a 
word against the opinions of his church, but at his peril, “ The 
very walls have ears,” isa common saying in my country. A man 
is indeed beset with spies ; for the church of Rome has contrived to 
employ every one as such, against his nearest and dearest relations. 
Every year there is en at church, a proclamation, or (al 
they call it) a bull from pope, commanding parents to accuse 
their children, children their parents, hu their wives, and 
wives their husbands, of any words or actions against the Roman 
Catholic religion. They are told, that whoever disobeys: this; com. 
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mand, not only incurs damnation for his own soul, but is the cause 
of the same to those whom he wishes to spare. So that many have 
had for their accusers their fathers and mothers, without knowing to 
whom they owed their sufferings under the inquisitors ; for the name 
of the informer is kept a most profound secret, and the accused is 
tried without ever seeing the witnesses against him. 

¢ My mother was a lady whom all the poor of the neighbourhood 
loved for her goodness and charity ; and indeed I often saw her de- 
nying herself even the common comforts of life, that she might have 
the more to give away. I was her favourite child, being the eldest; 
and it is impossible for a mother to love with more ardent affection 
than that she shewed towards me. Well, as I could not entirely 
conceal my own mind in regard to popery, she began to suspect 
that I was not a true Roman Catholic in my heart. Now, she knew 
that the pope had made it her duty to turn informer even against her 
own child, in such cases; and dreading that the day might come, 
when some words should drop from me against the Roman Catholic 
religion, which it would be her duty to carry to the judges, she 
used to avoid my company, and shut herself up, to weep for me. I 
could not, at first, make out why my dear mother shunned my com- 
pany; and was cut to the heart by her apparent unkindness. I 
might to this day have believed that I had Jost her affection, but 
that an intimate friend of her's put me in possession of the whole 
thing....... 

* When I had in my own mind thrown off all allegiance to the 
Christian Religion, though I tried to enjoy myself, and indulge my 
desires, I could find neither happiness nor comfort. My mind was 
naturally averse to deceit, and I could not brook the necessity of 
acting publicly as the minister of a religion which I believed to be 
false. But what could I do? As for wealth and honours, heaven 
knows they did not weigh a straw against my love of manly openness 
and liberty. Ll once, indeed, went so far as to write to a friend who 
lived at Cadiz, and whom, after many years absence, I have lately seen 
in London, to procure me a passage to North America, whither I 
wished to escape; trusting to my own labour for subsistence. But 
when I looked round and saw my dear father and mother on the 
decline of lite; when 1 considered that my flight would bring their 
grey hairs with sorrow to the grave, tears would gush into my eyes, 
and the courage which 1 owed to anger, melted at once into love for 
the authors of my being. Ten years of lite did 1 pass in this hot and 
cold fever, this ague of the heart, without a hope, without a drop of 
that cordial which cheers the very soul of those who sacrifice their 
desires to their duty under the blessed influence of religion. At last 
it pleased God to aflurd me a means of escaping from the tyranny of 
the Pope, and make me willingly and joyfully submit to the easy yoke 
of our blessed Lord Jesus Christ. ‘The ways of Providence tor my 
change appear se wonderiul to me, that I feel almost overcome when 
[ earnestly think upon them. In the first place, it was certain I could 
not Jeave Spain for a Protestant country, without giving a death-blow 
tomy parents. Could apy human being have foreseen, in the year 
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1807, that in 1810, mvy own father and mother would urge me to leave 
my country for England? And yet, so it came to pass. You have 
heard how Buonaparte entered Spain with the design of placing his 
brother Joseph upon the throne of that country; how for a time he 
seemed to have obtained his wishes, when his armies advanced till they 
came within view of Cadiz, and threatened to extinguish the last hope 
of the Spaniards, I was at that time at Seville, my native town ; and 
as the French troops approached it, all those who would not submit to 
their government, and had the means of removing to another place, 
tried to be before-hand with them, by taking their flight to Cadiz. My 
parents could not abandon their home; but as they abhorred the 
French troops, and hated the injustice of their invasion, they were 
anxious that I should quit the town. Here I saw the most favourable 
opening for executing my long delayed plen for escaping the religious 
tyranny under which I groaned: and pretending that I did not feel 
secure at Cadiz, prepared in four days to leave my country for England. 
[ knew it was for ever; and my heart bleeds at the recollection of the 
last view I took of my father and mother. A few weeks after I found 
rryself on these shores.’ 
. * * * . 

‘In this state of mind I went one Sunday to Church, out of mere 
curiosity; for my thoughts were at that time very far from God and 
his worship. The unmeaning ceremonies of the Roman Catholics had 
made me sick of churches and church-service. But when, in the 
course of the prayers, I perceived the beautiful simplicity and the 
warm heartiness, if I may say so, of your prayer-book, my heart, which 
for ten years had appeared quite dead to all religious feelings, could 
not but show a disposition to revive, like the leafless trees when breathed 
upon by the first soft breezes of spring. God had prevented its becom- 
ing a dead trunk: it gave indeed no signs of lite : but the sap was 
stirring up from the root. This was easily perceived in the effSet 
which the singing of a hymn had upon me that morning. It begins, 


‘ When all thy mercies, O my God, 
My rising soul surveys, 
Transported with the view I’m lost 
In wonder, love, and praise.’ 


‘ The sentiments expressed in this beautiful hymn penetrated my 
soul like the first rain which falls upon a thirsty land. My long im- 
pious disregard of God, the Father and Supporter of my life and being, 
made me blush and feel ashamed of myself; and a strong sense of the 
irrational ungratefulness in which I had so long lived, forced a pro- 
fusion of tears from my eyes. I left the church a very different man 
trom what I was when I entered it, but still very far from being a true 
believer in Christ. Yet, from that day, I began to put up a very short 
prayer every morning, asking for light and protection from my Creator, 
and thanking him for his goodness. It happened about that time, that 
some books concerning the truth of religion—a kind of works in which 
this country excels all others—fell in my way. I thought it fair to 
examine the matter again, though I imagined that no man could ever 
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answer the arguments against it, which had become quite familiar to 
my mind Ags I grew less and less prejudiced against the truth of 
Divine Revelation, I prayed more earnestly for assistance in the in. 
portant examination in which I was engaged. I then began a careful 
perusal of the Scriptures, and it pleased God, at the end of two years, 
to remove my blindness, so far as to enable me with humble sincerit 
to receive the Sacrament according to the manner of the Church of 
England.’ 


We have remarked, that Popery is the religion of the Court 
of Rome. This is not only true inasmuc h as the Romish 
Church is the author of that faith, but because it is also the 
olject of faith, and that not as an abstract object, nor merely 
as a political head. The Church of Rome, that is, the spir- 
tual power in the person of every priest, is as truly the ultimate 
object of faith to every consis’ ent Romanist, as Christ is the 
object of faith to eve ry C hristian. Upon this foundation is the 

whole suPerstructure, doctrinal as well as administrative, built. 
As the Scripture declares, that ‘there is no other name given 
among men by which we must be saved, but that of Christ 
Jesus,” so, Popery teaches, that there is no other Church in 
which we can be saved but that of Rome. ‘ Peace be with 
all them that love the Lord Jesus,” says St. Paul. Peace be 
with all them that honour the Pope of Rome, says the Roma- 
nist. “ * Whosoever believeth in the Lord Jesus Christ shall be 
saved,’’ says the Scripture. Whosoever believeth in his priest 
shall be saved, says the Antichrist. “This is a faithful say- 
ing, and worthy of all acceptation,” says the former, “ that 
Jesus Christ came into the world to save sinners’’—that the 

Church of Rome is able to save sinners, maintains the latter. 
‘* Wherefore he is able to save unto the uttermost all that come 
unto God by him, seeing that he ever liveth to make interces- 
sion for us.” Wherefore the priest is able to save to the utter- 
must all that come unto the Church by him, seeing that he has 
the power of absolution and especial interest with the army of 
saints who make intercession for all good Catholics. On the 
power of the priest, every essential doctrine hinges. ‘Transub- 
stantiation, Purgatory, Confession, Indulgencies, (including 
under the latter the whole system of penance and meritorious 
commutation,) these four pillars of the whole system have for 
their common foundation, the plenary authority retended to 
by the Church of Rome, flowing down from its vata llible head, 
our Lord God the Pope, to every ordained divinity in the 
priesthood. All the other doctrines of this Church are variable 
accidents: they have or have not been, may be or may not be 
held by dutiful sons of the Church. Councils, orders, charches 
have differed in their decisions respecting some inaterial points; 
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—-as the Franciscans and Dominicans have done on the im- 
maculate conception of the Virgin, and different opinions have 
in like manner been maintained respecting keeping faith with 
heretics. Many are the sects and subdivisions within the Ro- 
mish Church, and fierce have been their contentions. But the 
only essential and immutable article of faith, because the 
foundation of every other, is the ghostly power of Mother 
Church as administered by all her legitimate priests, by virtue 
of which they can transubstantiate, absolve, remit, sell merit, 
dispense grace, loose from the pains of hell, and confer 
eternal life. In order to ensure these benefits, all that is re- 
quired of the applicant is, faith in his priest and confession 
to him, with certain penances and payments as the fruits of 
repentance, that is, good works in the tangible shape of mint- 
age. If a man profess himself a Catholic, and never confess 
himself to a priest, whatever else he may be, he will not be 
acknowledged as any better than a heretic. And if the priest 
never sees his money, if he never pays for a mass, or buys an 
indulgence, subscribes to no purgatorian eaciena brings no 
offering to the altar,—he is a heretic in heart, and is fit only 
to be delivered over to the Holy Office for contumacy. 

That this is no misrepresentation of the fact, at least as re- 
gards Spain, Mr. White bears witness. A priest, in that 
country, even when raised to that office from among the lowest 
of the people, is entitled to have his hands kissed with the 
greatest reverence, even by a prince of his communion. * Chil- 
‘dren are tanght devoutly to press their innocent hips upon 
‘those hands to which, they are told, the very Saviour of 
‘mankind, who is in heaven, comes down daily.’ This wor- 
ship of the priest by the laity, is founded on the belief that 
he is able, by repeating a few words, to convert the wafer into 
the very body of Christ. Such is the practical and political 
effect of the inoffensive doctrine (as it has been deemed by some 
very liberal Protestant senators) of Transubstantiation ! And 
so tar does this benefit of clergy extend in most of the Roman 
Catholic states, that a priest cannot be tried by the judges of 
the land for even the most horrible crimes. * Murders of the 
‘most shocking nature,’ says Mr. Whiie, ‘ have often been 
. perpetrated by priests in my country, but Ido not recollect 
‘an instance of their being put to death, except when the 
‘murdered person was also a priest.’ 

This doctrine of the Sacraments is also a never failing source 
of profit to the priesthood. 

‘ The notion that they have the power of offering up the whole 


living person of Christ whenever they perform mass, paved the way 
to the doctrine which makes the mass itself a repetition of the great 
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sacrifice of Christ upon the cross. Under the idea that the Priest 
who performs the bloodless sacrifice, as they call it, can appropriate 
the whole benefit of it to the individual whom he mentions in his 
secret prayer before or after consecration,—the Roman Catholics are 
eager all over the world to purchase the benefit of masses for them. 
selves ; to obtain the favour of Saints by having the masses done in 
their praise ; and finally, to save the souls of their friends out of Pur- 
gatory by the same means.......... 

‘If, it is said, a mass is a repetition of the great sacrifice on the 
cross, and it is in the power of the priest to apply the benefit of it to 
any one, then, by mo re such a relief to a soul in Purgatory, that 
soul has the greatest chance of being set free from those burning 
flames, and of entering at once into heaven. Who that believes this 
doctrine, will spare his pocket when he thinks that his dearest rela- 
tions are asking the aid of a mass to escape out of the burning fur- 
nace? You will find, accordingly, that no Roman Catholic who can 
afford it, forgets to pay as many priests as possible to say masses for 
his deceased relations and friends; and that the poor of that persua- 
sion, both in England and Ireland, establish clubs for the purpose of 
collecting a fund out of which a certain number of masses are to be 

urchased for each member that dies. ‘Their accounts are regularly 
Lest, and if any member dies without having paid his subscription, he 
is allowed to be tormented to the full amount of his debt in the other 
world, where the difference between rich and poor, according to 
these doctrines, is greater than in this life. A rich mau may sin 
away and settle his debt with masses: the poor must be a beggar 
even at the very gates of heaven, and trust to his savings, properly 
kept and improved by a club, or to the charity of the rich, to escape 
out of that Purgatory which you may properly call the Debtor’s side 
of hell.’.......0. 

‘ You have only to look into the London Roman Catholic Directory, 
and will find the appointed days when every individual of that per- 
suasion is empowered by the Pope to liberate one soul out of Purga- 
tory by means of a plenary Mndulactes. These indulgences are sold 
in Spain by the King, who buys them from the Pope, and retails 
them with great profit.’ 


In the Spanish colonies, they formed a regular item in the 
ways and means, and may be found enumerated in every offi- 
cial account of the revenues of the Crown. 

The Sacrament of Penance is a branch of the same homo- 
geneous system, and no invention of the Romish Church equals 
this as regards the power it gives tothe Priesthood. The poli- 
tical influence of a King’s Confessor is receiving at this mo- 
ment the most stnking illustration in France us well as in 
Spain ; and so well was it understood in former times, that a 
law was made in Aragon to prevent the king from choosing his 
own priest. Bot the demoralising influence of Confession is a 
still more serious evi!. Mr. White speaks from his owa expe- 
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rience both as Confessor and as Penitent, and he assures us 
that “ filthy communication” is inseparable from the confes- 
sional. Nay, so notorious are the abuses to which it is made 
subservient, that the Popes have on two occasions been obliged 
to enact the most severe laws against Confessors who should 
attempt the seduction of their female penitents. As this is a 
subject little understood in a Protestant country, we shall cite 
a few sentences in further illustration of the immoral tendency 
of this abominable institution, from the amusing and well- 
written volume, entitled “ Letters from Spain,” which escaped 
our notice on its first publication, but which we have since 
erused with very high gratification. It contains by far the 
best account of the moral state of Spain and of the character 
of the Andalusian Spaniards, their manners, habits, and cus- 
toms, that is to be found in our language. Though Don Leu- 
cadio is obvioasly a nom de guerre, he is not to be confounded 
with the Don Estebans or Espriellas, and other imaginary per- 
sonages; and for the biographical narrative it contains of a 
Spanish clergyman, we have understood that the Editor of the 
letters is indebted to the Author of the Tract under review. 
From this narrative we cite the following paragraph. 


‘The effects of confession upon young minds, are generally un- 
favourable to their future peace and virtue. It was to that practice I 
owed the first taste of remorse while yet my soul was in a state of in- 
fant purity....... These evils affect nearly equally the two sexes; but 
there are some that fall peculiarly to the lot of the softer. Yet, the 
remotest of all—at least as long as the Inquisition shall exist—is the 
danger of direct seduction from the priest. The formidable powers 
of that odious tribunal have been so skilfully arrayed against the abuse 
of sacramental trust, that few are found base and blind enough to 
make the confessional a direct instrument of debauch. The strictest 
delicacy however, is, I believe, inadequate fully to oppose the demo- 
ralizing tendency of auricular confession. ithout the slightest 
responsibility, and, not unfrequently, in the conscientious discharge 
of what he believes his duty, the confessor conveys to the female mind 
the first foul breath which dims its virgin purity. He, eae 
has a right to interrogate upon subjects which are justly deemed awk- 
ward even for maternal confidence ; and it would require more than 
common simplicity to suppose that a discretionary power of this na- 
ture, left in the hands of thousands of men beset with more than com- 


mon temptations to abuse it, will generally be exercised with proper 
caution.’ 


When the Rev. Mr. Townsend visited Spain in the year 
1786, he conversed freely with several Inquisitors, who assured 
him, that so long as Celibacy was enforced on the priesthood, 
the Inquisition was necessary as a safeguard of public morals, 
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being the only effectual check upon the abuses of the Confes- 
sional! The Editor of Doblado’s Letters remarks, in a note 
subjoined to the fotegoing citation: 


* I must observe, that the degree of delicacy, or its opposite, in a 
confessor—besides the individual influence of virtue and good breed- 
ing—must greatly depend upon the general refinement of the people 
among whom he exercises his te Such is the state of manners 
in England, that few or none, I will venture to say, among its Catholic 
females, will probably be aware of any evil tendency in auricular con- 


fession. IJ would not equally answer for Ireland, especially among the 
lower classes.’ 


If it be said that these are abuses, the fact that they exist, 
and that no law can reach them, nothing short of a secret ec- 
clesiastical tribunal independent of the laws, like the Inquisi- 
tion, is in itself sufficient to prove what is the true character of 
the institution. But in cases in which auricular confession 
does not pollute, it enslaves. ‘ Let those who, in England, are 
‘trying every method of disguising the Roman Catholic doc- 
* trines,’ says Mr. White, ‘shew me a single pious book of com- 
“mon reputation in the Roman Catholic Church, which does 
‘not make un&imited obedience to a confessor the safest and most 
‘ perfect way to salvation.’ Here is a fair challenge : it comes 
to the point on a question of fact. 


* I should not hesitate,’ he adds, * to assert it in the hearing of all 
the world: in the same proportion as a Roman Catholic has an under- 
standing and a will of his own upon religious matters, or matters con- 
nected in any way with religion, in that same degree he acts against 
the duties to which he is bound by his religious profession. The 
Rowan Church makes the confession of every sin by thought, word, 
or deed, necessary to receive absolution from a priest ; and teaches 
that, without absolution, when there is a possibility of obtaining it, 
God will not grant remission of sins. The most sincere repentance, 
according to the Romanists, is not sufficient to save a sinner without 
confession and absolution, where there is a possibility of applying to 
a priest. On the other hand, they assert, that even impertect repen- 
tance, a sorrow arising from the fear of hell, which they call attrition, 
will save a sinner who confesses and receives absolution. The evi- 
dent object of doctrines so inconsistent with the letter and spirit of the - 
Scriptures, is, no doubt, that of making the priesthood absolute mas 
ters of the people’s consciences. They must, some time or other, 
(every Roman Catholic is, indeed, bound to confess at least once & 
year, under sentence of excommunication,) intrust a priest with the 
inmost secrets of their hearts; and this, under the impression that if 
any one sin is suppressed from a sense of shame, absolution makes them 
guilty of sacrilege. The effects of this bondage, the reluctance which 
young people especially have to overcome, and the frequency of their 
making up their minds to garble confession, in spite of their belief 
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that they increase the number and guilt of their sins by silence, are 
evils which none bat a Roman Catholic priest can be perfectly ac- 
quainted with.’ 


It needs scarcely be pointed out how much the evil is aggra- 
vated by the celibacy of the clergy, which removes them + 
the operation of all those moral checks supplied by parental 
. feeling aud the domestic relations. Fathers, indeed, a large 
proportion of them are, bat their children are the offspring 
of guilt. In France, in Spain, in all the Romish states, /a niéce, 
or some equivalent designation, serves only as a conventional 
disguise of notorious fact. 

Here then is the root of the system; and the opposition of 
the Church of Rome and the priests of Ireland to the Bible 
Society,—and not less the greater part of the opposition raised 
against it by Protestant priests within the English hierarchy — 
springs from the very reasonable conviction that the circulation 
of the sacred volume will tend to withdraw the consciences of 
men from priestly thraldom. ‘ Great is Diana of Ephesus,” 
for “* by this craft we get our wealth.” The truth or falsehood 
of particular tenets held by the Church of Rome, is a matter of 
small concern to her priesthood; nay, that Church is a theologi- 
cal Proteus, and can assume almost any form at will to conciliate 
or to deceive ; but touch her dominion, her spiritual authority, 
and she becomes in a moment bristled with anathemas. Charge 
her with idolatry,and she can answer with sophisms and subtil- 
ties, disclaiming what she cannot defend. Charge her with 
cruelties, and she can retaliate, however unfairly. Anecdotes, 
true or false, are a small shot which she can with ease shake off; 
and they prove nothing. Imputations of disloyalty and disho- 
nesty are calumnies on the Roman Catholics, which disgrace 
and injure those only who have recourse to this species of war- 
fare But the point on which the Protestant advocate ought to 
be prepared to close with the Romanist, is the spiritual usurpa- 
tion on which the whole system hinges. We wish that this 
were better understood. It would shew that the only source of 
danger is the power of the priesthood, which the whole policy 
of the English Government towards Ireland has tended to con- 
solidate and uphold. Let civil liberty be established, and from 
priestly thraldom the nation will not be long before it emanci- 
pate itself. Never have civil liberty and Popery been found in 
combination : it is impossible from their very nature, that they 
should long co-exist. We have seen this exemplified in Spain, 
and a similar struggle, but more concealed, is going forward in 
France. Give the Irish their civil rights, and their spiritual 
liberty will not be long delayed. They will thert enter into the 
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constitutional attachments, the hereditary feelings of Britons, 
and say to their priests, Our swords ace ‘the king’s, our con- 
sciences are our OWN. 








ta 


Art. IX. Cottage Comforts, with Hints for promoting them, gleaned 
from Experience; enlivened with authentic Anecdotes. 
Esther Hewlett. 12mo. pp, 236. Price 2s. 6d. London. 1825, 


HE Author of this domestic cyclopedia (for such it might 

be denominated) is extensively known as the Writer ofa 
number of popular religious tracts and other smaller works of 
considerable merit. But no work, if we mistake not, that she 
has hitherto published, will be so generally acceptable and be- 
come so deservedly popular as this comprehensive little volume. 
it comprises no fewer than 742 articles s, arranged under the 
following capital heads :— Moral Character. Choosing, Takin 
and Entenne upon a Cottage. Income and E xpenditure, 
Cottage Economy ; including Brewing, Bread- making, Curing 
Bacon, ¢ Cookery, Wine- making; Washing, Xc. Keeping Ani- 
mals, Poultry, ‘and Bees. Gardener's Calendar. Manage- 
ment of Infants. Hints on Sickness and Accidents, including 
Domestic Medicine and Cookery for the Sick. Education of 
Children. Recreations. Cottage Library. Good Neighbour 
hood, and Concluding Advice. 

Mrs. Hewlett speaks with great diffidence of her inability to 
satisfy herself in the execution of ‘her present performance, 
and she candidly invites any friendly suggestions which may 
tend to its improvement. So far as we have examined its 
multifarious contents, they appear to us uniformly characte- 
rised by the economical knowledge and sound prac ‘tical sense 
which are the fruit of experience grafted on a vigorous under- 
standing. The remarks on the management of Infants are, in 
particular, highly useful and judicious ; and the pharmacopeia 
is kept within the proper limits of cottage practice. A few 
paragraphs will sufficiently shew the popular and lively style in 
which these hints and observations are conveyed. 


« 84. Needle-work is reckoned a very dead penny. I do supposeit 
is—but it is at any rate better than being idle, and it should be re- 
membered that it does not wear out or dirt the clothes like more la- 
borious work. 


* 85. Lace-making I do call a dead penny indeed; the poor women 


who five by it, look like walking spectres. 1 have ‘been assured by 


a family who were all brought up to lace-making, that the whole of 
their diet consisted of potatoes and tea—that they never rose from 


their pillow even to take a meal—but that the first thing in the 
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morning, their mother put on the tea-kettle, and the "tatoe pot, and 
brought them some whenever they were ‘ a hungered,’ filling up the 
tea-pot as often as it became empty, throughout the day ; ir that 
by this close and ruinous application, they earned barely enough for 
this wretched supply of food, and just a Sunday’s gown once in two 
ears or so. The appearance and wardrobe of that family, and of 
loce-makers in general, confirm the statement. No wonder they 
are a miserable, pale-faced, puny set, the prey of hysterics, vapours, 
and spasms—quite helpless and notionless in common things, and 
utterly unfit to bear, rear, or manage a family. 1 do not, of course, 
recommend lace-making to eke out the income of the cottager's 
wife. 

«86. Of knitting I think very differently. It is work that may 
be taken up and laid down in a moment. A set of needles may be 
bought for a penny, and a ball of worsted for another. It may be 
done at any light, or with a child in the arms; and when you are 
tired of stirring work, knitting serves very well for a rest. In eum- 
mer time, you can take a wall in your garden, and knit as you go— 
and a pair of knit stockings, when they are done (at little odds and 
ends of time) are worth at least three pair of the best wove ones 
that you can buy. A thrifty cottager’s wife has no stockings for her 
husband or herself but what she knits, at least until she has children 
old enough to do them for her. A good knitter, too, may generally 
get employment if she chooses to take it in. And if the scraps of 
time so employed add but sixpence to her weekly income, it is not to 
be despised. She may sit and blow the fire long enough before she 
finds sixpence in the ashes, or loll over her hatch long enough before 
she sees one roll down the street. 

‘87. Binding of shoes is generally performed by women, and one 
who acquires the habit of doing it neatly, and expeditiously, may 
generally get good opera at the best shops. 

‘88. Ifa young wite has an opportunity of going out for a day’s 
work in a respectable family, I think it is a pt she should neglect 
it, or fancy herself above it. She is well fed through the day, has 
her shilling or fifteen pence clear to bring home at night, and often 
a supper for herself and her husband ; besides, there is an advantage 
in keeping up a connexion with such families—you have a friend in 
case of sickness or difficulty.’ pp. 41, 2. 


The following paragraph, cautioning the good woman to let 
this mode of employment interfere as little as possible with 
the husband’s comforts, contains advice not less needful than 
salutary. No. 720 may be referred to as another specimen, 
shewing an experimental acquaintance with the habits of cot- 
tagers, and great good sense. On the whole, we would 
strongly recommend that this little volume should be added to 
every vestry library and every cottage library in the country : 
the purchase money will soon be saved, if the Author’s hints 
are attended to. 
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Art. X. Old Friends in a new Dress ; or Select Fables of in 
Verse, Third Edition: to which is now added a Second Part 
12mo. London. 1826. 


mpue first eight and forty Fables in this pleasing little col- 

lection, were published many years ago in three small 
books, price one shilling each; a circumstance which will 
account for their not having caught our notice. Mrs. Trimmer 
is stated to have recommmended them strongly in her ‘ Guardian 
of Education,’ and Mr. Lindley Murray speaks of the volume 
as the best publication he had seen of the kind. It has been 
the Author’s object, to present the fables selected, in a simple 
and unadorned style, and in easy verse, with a view to their 
being committed to memory. For this purpose, we think them 
very well adapted, in proof of which our readers shall be fa- 
voured with two specimens taken at random— 


‘THE PEACOCK’S COMPLAINT. 


‘ The Peacock to Juno presented 
A loud and distvonttel petition ; 
He long had been quite discontented, 
And thus he bewailed his condition :— 
** | wish for a nightingale’s voice, 
My note is unequall’d for coarseness : 
To hear her the people rejoice, 
While all the folks laugh at my hoarseness. 


* The goddess replied to the bird, 
‘« You are very ungrateful, I take it: 
Your petition is highly absurd, 
And I wonder you ventured to make it. 
‘Though the Nightingale’s song is so fine, 
Yet gratitude still is your duty ; 
For greatly superior you shine 
In majesty, elegance, beauty.” 


*« Oh! Madam!’ the Peacock replied, 

‘« My beauty is quite unavailing ; 
While i with no voice am supplied, 

My fate I must still be bewailing. 
~ beauty I hold very cheap: 

*eople stop, just to see my tail glisten, 

One minute, content with a peep s 

But to Aer they stay hours to listen.” 


‘The Cseqger to end the debate, 

Replied, ** Be content, pretty creature ! 
Each bird is invested by fate 
With one grand and distinguishing feature ; 
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Select Fables of Esop. 


The eagle with strength soars above ; 
You are noted for gracefully walking ; 
Sweet innocence pictures the dove, 
And the parrot is famous for talking. 


«« For music the nightingale’s known, 
That quality only possessing ; 
And thus I think clearly is shewn, 
You all have a different blessing. 
This truth then must forcibly strike, 
That just as you value and use it, 
You may all be content if you like, 
Or may all be unhappy who choose it.” ’ 





‘THE FOX AND THE LION. 


‘ When Reynard first the Lion saw, 
He trembled like an aspin ; 

Panted for breath, and, struck with awe, 
Upon his back lay gasping. 


* When next he met the royal beast, 
So far from being scared at him, 

He was not frightened in the least, 
But really stood and stared at him. 


‘ The third time that he came in view, 
Assured, and rather bolder, 

He ran and said, “ Sir, how d’ye do ?”” 
And slapped him on the shoulder. 


‘ Said he, “ friend Reynard, thrice you’ve erred, 
You bashful, bold, and rude one !’’ 

Now, though ’tis short, upon my word, 
This fable is a good one.’ 


The volume contains 116 fables. The — fault we are dis- 
posed to find with them, is, an occasional diffuseness, owing to 
which, their average length somewhat exceeds the limits of an 
easy task. In point of humour, these fables must not be com- 
pared with Esop in Rhyme; still less will they admit of being 
ranked with Mrs. Wolferstan’s admirable translations from La 
Fontaine ; but the volume amply fulfils its modest pretensions, 
and will be a very acceptable present to young persons. 
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Art. XI. SELECT LITERARY INFORMATION, 


The Rev. H. F. Lyte, Author of The 
Savoyard and other poems, (au interest- 
ing volume which must be in the recol- 
lection, if not in the possession of oar 
regular readers,) bas in the press, 
“Tales in verse, illustrative of the 
Lord’s Prayer.” 

In the press, and speedily will be 
pultsished, A Practical Grummar of the 
French Language, illustrated by copi- 
ous Examples and Exercises, selected 
from the most approved French Wri- 
ters; designed for the use of Schools 


and Private Students. By J. Rowbo- 
tham, Author of a German Grammar, 
&c., and Master of the Classical, Ma. 
thematical, and Commercial Academy, 
Walworth. 

In a few days will be published, So. 
phia de Lissau ; or a Portraiture of the 
Jews of the Nineteenth Century : being 
® minute delineation of the Religious 
and Domestic Habits of this most in- 
teresting Nation; with Explinatory 
Notes. By the Author of Elizabeth 
Allen, or the Faithful Servant. 





Art. XII. LIST OF WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs and Poetical Remains of the 
late Jane Taylor. By her Brother, Isaac 
Taylor. 2 vole, 1@mo. Second Edition. 
12s. 

Memoirs of the Rev. Stephen Morell, 
late of Norwich. By T. Binney. i2mo. 
6s. 

VINE ARTS. 

The Portable Diorama; consisting of 
Romantic, Grand, and Picturesque Sce- 
nery, with the necessary apparatus for 
producing the various effects of Sunrise, 
Sunset, Moonlight, the appearance and 
disappearance of Clouds, the Rainbow, 
&c. on the principle of the Diorama in 
Recent’s Park: accompanied with an 
entirely wew work, illustrated with 
plates, entitled the Amateur’s Assistant ; 
or, a series of Instructions in Sketching 
from Nature, the Application of Per- 
spective, Tinting of Sketches, Drawing 
in Water Colours, Transparent Painting, 
&c. The whole intended as a stimulus 
to young persons in the pursuit of a de- 
lightful art, by enabling them to deli- 
neate Various scenes for the Diorama, 
as their taste may direct; thus furnish- 
ing au inexhaustible source of rational 
enjoyment, by blending Instruction 
with Amusement. By John Clark, 
Fitted up in a handsome box, Sl, 3s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Is this Religion ? or a Page from the 
Book of the World. By the Author of 
May you like it. f.cap 8vo. 7s. 

Hebrew Tales; selected and trans- 
lated from the Writings of the ancient 
Hebrew Sages. To which is prefixed, 
an Essay on the Uninspired Literature 
of the Hebrews. By Hyman Hurwitz. 
f.cap 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Thoughts on the Advancement of 
Academical Education in England, 5s, 


POETRY. 


Devotional Verses. 
tou. 12m. 6s. 6d. 

The Prospect and other Poems, By 
Edward Moxon. f.cap 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Osric, a Missionary Tule: with the 
Garden and other Poems. By Char- 
lotte Elizabeth. 12m0. 5s. 


By Bernard Bar- 


POLITICAL. 


Letters to a Friend, on the State of 
Ireland, The Romau Catholic Question, 
and the Merits of Constitutional Religi- 
ous Distinctions, By E. A. Kendall, 
Esq. F.S.A 3 vols. Svo. IL. 16s. 

The Grievances of Ireland, their 
Causes and their Remedies: tn a letter 
to Sir Francis Burdett, Bart. M.P. By 
William Sturch, Esq. 8vo. 


THEOLOGY. 


The Christian Psalmist, or Hymns 
selected and original. By James Movt- 
gomery. I2mo. 5s. 

Psalms and Hyains, principally for 
Public Worship. Selected from Dr, 
Watts and other Authors, by Henry 
Forster Burder, M A. 18mo. 4s. 

Essays on the Evidences, Doctrines, 
and Practical Operation of Christianity. 
By Joseph John Gurney. Svo. 10s, 6d. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of 
the Diocese of Chester, at the primary 
Visitation in August and September, 
1825. By Charles James Blomfield, 
D.D. Bishop of Chester. 4to. 

The Memory of departed Worth: aa 
obituary of the late Rev. John Hooper, 
A.M. By Jacob Snelgar. 6d. 





